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BETWEEN THE GRAVES. 
Vecoration Day. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





Where blood once quenched the camp-fire’s brund, 
On every sod throughout the land 

'The silver showers slip softly down; 
On every 80d some growing stem 

Lifts to the light a shining crown. 


For underneath her bending blue, 
With leaf and sunshine, moon and dew, 
Glad Nature gilds the graveside gloom, 
Nor asks what passions stirred the dust 
Through which her pulses spring to bloom. 


While from the gardens of the South, 

Like blessings blown from some warm moutb, 
The wooing wind steals all day long, 

Steals lingeringly from grave to grave 
With breath of blossom, breath of song. 


A commen flag, breeze, showers and flowers, 
Are weaving all these sunny hours, 

Where broken hearts and hopes are hid, 
And the great mother on each bed 

Lays it, a fragrant coverlid. 


You, who with garlands go about, 
As the tree-tilting bird pours out 
er either mound his singing bliss, 
Oh, kind as birds and breezes, leave 
A flower on that grave, and on this! 
For, lo, the eternal truce of death 
Was called upon the passing breath, 
And all the phantom hates, that shed 
Their shadows round us as they stalked, 
Have no remembrance with the dead! 
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THE SPINDLE SIDE. 


— 








The phrase “the spindle side,” as applied 
to a maternal line of descent, sometimes 
puzzles inexperienced readers, especially 
asit is not to be found in Worcester; but 
there are some good morals to be drawn 
from it. The phrase first occurs, so far as 
my imperfect knowledge goes, in the will 
of King Alfred of England, (A. D. 901) 
who speaks of his descendants, men or 
women, as those of the spear-side and of 
the spindle-side (Turner’s Anglo-Saxons. 
B.7.¢.11.) The spear-half and the spin- 
dle-half was another form in which the 
phrase prevailed among the Saxons, and 
similar phrases have not died out among 
the Germans, but remain in the words 
spillseite, spindle-side, and spillmage, mean- 
ing a relative on that side. On old Eng- 
lish tombs the spear or the spindle some- 
times appears, to distinguish the sexes; 
and there is a tradition of one where a 
knight has upon his monument the figures 
of eleven sons girt with swords and as 
many daughters bearing spindles. A young 
girl was supposed to spin her own wed- 
ding-clothes and house-linen: hence she 
was called a spinster, and this word is still 
in familiar use. although it is now hardly 
regarded as complimentary or even poeti- 
cal. But it was still a poetic epithet when 
Pope wrote in his translation of Homer 
(Iliad, B. XXIII.) 

“As closely following as the running thread 
The spindle follows, and displays the charms 
Of the fair spinster’s breast and moving arms.”’ 

This was the spinster; but the wife on 
the other hand (wefan to weave), was one 
who had completed this appointed task. 
Both words belong to a period when the 
whole spindle-half of the household was 
busy all winter with spinning into gar- 
ments the wool from the family flock. In 
this duty there was no distinction of rank: 
King Edward the Elder required his daugh- 
ters to be instructed in the use of the dis- 
taff, just as modern princesses—in countries 
where they retain that rather obsolete 
¢lass—are probably taught to sew. 

What now has become of the spindle? 
It is superseded, as is the spear, though in 
a different manner. ‘The spear has yielded 
to other weapons, and even that which it 








symbolized—the warlike life—has lost its 
former prominence. In no civilized nation 
except Germany is it now expected that 
the flower of the youth shall be devoted for 
years to military training. The conse- 
quence is that so much more time is gained 
for the other pursuits of life. In the same 
way it is true for women, not only that the 
spindle has disappeared, but that the life it 
represented is gone; the work it did is now 
done by machinery, at an immense saving 
of expense and of time. And women have 
the same right that men have to fill the 
gap thus left by higher education anda 
greater variety of industrial pursuits. The 
spinner no longer spins, the wife no longer 
weaves, and what are they to do? They 
cannot sit with their hands before them; 
they must do something more useful. 
What then becomes of the theory that 
woman has a certain definite sphere to 
which she has always been assigned and 
from which it is impossible to remove her? 
The sphere itself has shifted and rolled 
away from her. ‘The Saxon serf in Scott's 
‘*‘Ivanhoe” was plainly unfitted for republi- 
can government, but the Norman nobleman 
was almost equally unfit, since he could 
rarely read or write. The spindle-half of 
that period was just as little fitted; it was 
as much absorbed in the spinning within- 
doors as was the spear-half in fighting out- 
of-doors. Since both are now emancipated 
thus far, why should not both get the 
benefit of it? The main duty of bread-earn- 
ing will doubtless always fall upon men, 
because the duty of child-bearing will re- 
main for women. That sweet care, for- 
tunately for them, cannot change hands, 
nor the daily care of the household. But 
women in Saxon days did all this, and the 
spinning beside; just as men were expect- 
ed to provide for their families and brand- 
ish spears also. As in the one case, so in 
the other, increased leisure should mean 
higher education, new employments and 
increased political responsibilities. 


T. W. H. 
——_—____++-—____—- 


THE GREAT MORAL VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The full significance of the vote in the 
English Parliament on April 20th, to abol- 
ish the compulsory examination of women 
under the Contagious Diseases Acts, does 
not appear in the newspaper reports. 

It was in fact a great moral victory, 
gained under the able generalship of Mr. 
Stansfeld, but inspired and supported by 
the steady, indomitable work of women. 
The Lord-Advocate General, a bitter sup- 
porter of this immoral legislation, stated in 
his speech, ‘*Until 1870 there had been no 
agitation against the Acts, but then it was 
taken up so fiercely by a number of ladies, 
that a Royal Commission was appointed.” 

It is perfectly true that an increasing 
army of the women of Great Britain and 
Ireland has aroused the religious senti- 
ment of the nation; and it is that religious 
conviction which has resolved upon the de- 
struction of this injurious legislation. 

It must be distinctly understood that 
this victory is only the capture of the first 
stronghold of the enemy It is the first 
step in the onward march towards the cita- 
del. The false double standard of moral- 
ity, resulting in every form of licentious- 
ness, is the enemy for whose destruction 
this new moral crusade is being preached. 
It is most encouraging to see the gradual 
gathering of forces for this new warfare. 
The petitions of students, professors, and 
heads of houses in the University of Ox- 
ford, for the protection of girls until the 
age of 18 years, is one of these significant 
facts. The establishment of the White 
Cross Army amongst the miners of Dur- 
ham, 130 of whom pledged themselves to 
purity of personal life and effort at one 
meeting, is another sign. Space would 
fail me to recount all the present indica- 
tions of moral awakening. 

In my judgment, however, the most im- 
portant fact of all is the possession by 
women of the municipal vote. Women are 
beginning to awaken to the responsibility 
and the power which reside in this con- 
stantly recurring vote, to enable them to 
“arry On a quiet but universal effort for the 
moral education of the nation. Their elec- 
tion as guardians of the poor and members 
of the school boards is teaching them to 
learn the various practical ways in which 
moral life may be promoted by the action 
of our municipal representatives. The pos- 
session of the power through the municipal 
vote is giving to women a recognized stat- 
us, in public as well as private duty. I 
forward an excellent editorial by the well- 
known liberal John Morley, M. P. 

ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

Hastings, England, May 8, 1883. 








ANNUAL MEETING IN NEBRASKA. 


TECUMSEH, May 16, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The best State Convention ever held in 
Nebraska by the Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation was that at Grand Island on the 9th 
and 10th inst. The work to be done at the 
Convention had been well advertised, and 
every county in the State, save two, was 
represented either by delegates or letters. 

The State Association was reorganized, 
and a new constitution adopted. The old 
constitution was too cumbersome, and had 
been found lacking in many ways. Here- 
after the officers will be elected by dele- 
gates from the counties. 

After an animated discussion it was de- 
cided to try to raise money enough to is- 
sue a paper, said paper to be an educational 
medium. Plans for raising money were 
discussed, but nothing definite was decided 
on. There is great need of money. The 
people are generous, but there must be 
some way to reach them. Miss Hindman 
was present, and gave a good address the 
last night. 

Those who imagine that woman suffrage 
is dead in Nebraska will find themselves 
very much mistaken. The next Conven- 
tion will be held at Hastings, in August, 
during the reunion of the G. A. R. 

Mrs. J. F. HOLMES. 
eatieancdimaaianiia 
CO-EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


LETTER FROM MISS WILLARD. 
SAN FRANCISCO, MAy 7, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal :— 

I was talking the other day with Mrs 
William Reed, of Berkeley, the beautiful 
suburb of this city in which is situated the 
University of California. Her gifted hus- 
band is president of the university, and 
Mrs. Reed takes a great interest in the co- 
education experiment. She told me that 
the young women evince fine staying qual- 
ities as students. A larger number of them 
graduate, in proportion to the number at- 
tending, than of the young men. 

I asked her to give me the facts in writ- 
ing, which I enclose herewith : 

““SURVIVALS.” 

Commencing with the class of °74 and 
including the class of °83 (in which there 
may ue be some one or two who will fail 
of a degree) in a period of ten years there 
have entered regular courses 

74 men, 
741 women. 

There have graduated (or will in a few 

weeks) 





288 men, 
40 women. 


38 per cent. of the men who have entered 
have graduated. 

54 per cent. of the women who have en- 
tered have graduated. 

This cannot be attributed to lack of 
means on the part of gentlemen more than 
in the case of ladies; for we have such full 
accounts of the young ladies that we feel 
sure a large majority of the latter were 
obliged to make their own way by teach- 
ing, ete. 

Our California trip in the interest of our 
W. C. T. U. exceeds my hopes. Every- 
where I speak out plainly for the ballot in 
woman's hands, as the best means of ‘*Home 
Protection.” Everywhere Iam met by the 
cordial response of, ‘*That splendid every- 
body ; she knows so much more than any- 
body.” Miss Gordon and I will reach thirty 
towns of the Golden State in the five weeks 
of our visit. We sail for Oregon June 8th, 
and hold conventions in that State, also in 
the Province of Pontiah, Columbia, and, I 
hope, in all the Territories north. 

Yours for the long campaign, 
FRANCES.WILLARD. 
———_—_-¢-o——_ 


A WORD FROM TEXAS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Texas is more liberal in her property 
laws affecting married women than any 
other State. But I suppose masculine van- 
ity and pride of place would die as hard 
here as elsewhere. Few, if any, divide 
power willingly, but men must be drivén 
to their last resource when they base their 
pre-eminence on sex. Their atguments are 
certainly very absurd. 

Of the poor ‘‘remonstrants’ I can only 
say, as was said eighteen hundred years 
ago, at a certain juncture, of another strug- 
gle for a mighty reform,—‘‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

It is said women “‘are not capable of 
voting properly,” and yet the very parties 
who affirm this, propose to decide this ques- 
tion of suffrage, which involves such vast 
effects, and implies so much experience, 
study and thought, by woman’s own vote! 
On the other hand, a woman, who remon- 
strates, involves herself in a logical incon- 
sistency. 

Bonham, Fannin Co., Texas. J. M. 








NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB---HISTORI- 
CAL SKETCH. 


BY JULIA A. SPRAGUE. 





(Concluded from last week.) 

In 1871, the club took an active part in 
the French Fair, and also voted to have a 
table in the fair for the New England Hos- 
pital for Women and Children; in this in- 
stitution the club has always had a great 
and helpful interest, and has often loaned 
its rooms to supplementary sales after the 
hospital's fairs. After Mrs. J. T. Fields’ 
essay, it appointed a committee to make 
inquiries about homes for the poor. After 
Rey. E. E. Hale's paper on that subject, a 
committee on coffee-houses. In 1871, the 
work committee introduced the study of 
politics by discussing political subjects on 
their afternoon. This year, also, a concert 
was arranged to raise money to bring 
Polish exiles to this country, after a revo- 
lutionary uprising in that unfortunate 
land. Dr. H. I. Bowditch’s paper on 
Buildings for the Industrial Classes caused 
the formation of a committee for practical 
work in that direction. This is the origin 
of the Co-operative Building Association 
which has been of such great benefit in 
Boston, and is still actively employing 
some of our members. A committee was 
chosen to represent the club at the Wom- 
en’s Congress of Peace, and it invited Mr. 
Charles Sumner to give a public address 
on the subject. 

In 1871, one afternoon a month was set 
apart for the purpose of discussion with- 
out previous essay. ‘The first one was de- 
voted to the subject of ‘‘Mistress and 
Maid ;” it is remarkable, however, that no 
solution of this question was reached, 
which still remains for future generations 
of clubs to settle. In 1871, the first presi- 
dent of the club, Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, resigned, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was chosen to fill the place. The opening 
evening of 1872 was very brilliant, the 
club having for guests George McDonald, 
Mary Carpenter, Emily Faithful, J. A. 
Froude, the historian, and Prof. J. Tyn- 


dall. 
That year, a committee on education was 


created, thus showing how grave we were 
growing, although, at first, to it was as- 
signed only to the fifth Monday occurring 
in a month. This committee commenced 
at once to agitate the question of women 
on the school committees, and most ear- 
nestly they worked. ‘They divided the la- 
bor systematically among themselves; one 
was to bring necessary statistics, such as 
number of members to be chosen in each 
ward, time of election, length of term; 
another was directed to find the legal obsta- 
cles, if any existed; another, the bounda- 
ries, localities, and special character of 
wards; another, the disposition of news- 
papers towards women committees. With 
great tact and skill they worked in order 
not to arouse opposition, for it was felt 
that Boston was a hard place to conquer. 
This was the preparatory labor, which, as 
we know, resulted in the election in 1874 
of four women on the school committee, 
three of whom were members of the club; 
the subsequent struggles against supposed 
legal obstacles are well known, and also 
the final triumph. It is true that but one 
of these has kept her post through subse- 
quent elections, but she is ‘“tholding the 
fort” of principle, while two of the others 
fill as important positions; one, Miss L. 
Crocker, as School Supervisor, and the 
other, Miss Abby W. May, as member of 
the State Board of Education. . . . 

The education committee also brought 
forward in the club the subject of prepara- 
tory schools for girls where they could be 
fitted for colleges, and began that agita- 
tion of the subject which led finally to the 
establishment of the Girls’ Latin School of 
Boston. Vacation schools here found sup- 
porters. Sewing in public schools had 
warm, active advocates. 

In 1873, began the discussion of dress 
reform, following an address on the sub- 
ject, by Miss E. S. Phelps. A special 
committee was formed by club members 
and others, a report on the subject was 
made at the annual meeting in 1874, a 
plan formed for a series of lectures, and a 
subscription-paper circulated to defray 
expenses. The committee meetings were 
held in the club-rooms, and were of a val- 
uable and enthusiastic kind. They soon 
became a sort of bureau of correspondence 
throughout the United States,—a working 
committee indeed, approving patterns, con- 
tending against the use of patents, buying 
material for manufacture, opening a store 
in Winter Street for the sale of dress-re- 
form garments, defending themselves 

(Continued on Page 162.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss ELIZABETH L. Saxon, in the Nation, 
writes a capital article on ‘Women and 
Politics.” 


Mrs. BELLE C. BARROws, in the Chris 
tian Register,gives a charming account of a 
trip from Cairo to the Pyramids in twenty- 
four hours. 


Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, in the 
Providence Journal,replied in two able arti- 
clesto Dr. Dix, on “Divorce,” and gave 
one on ‘Education for Women.” 


FRANCES E. WILLARD has recently been 
speaking to large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences through Southern Califgrnia, and in 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. ANANDIBAI JOSHU, a native of In- 
dia, is on her way to the United States for 
the purpose of fitting herself for the prac- 
tice of medicine in her own country. 


Mrs. JEANIE C. CARR, of Passadena, 
California, has received from the Governor 
the appointment of Silk Commissioner for 
the State. 


Miss AMANDA Way, who has devoted 
her life to the service of reform, has now 
the assurance of a salary from the temper- 
ance society of Indiana, which will enable 
her to continue her good work. 


Mrs. ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON sailed from 
New York, for Europe, Wednesday, in the 
steamship Servia. She proposes being 
absent seven months, and will spend most 
of her time in England, Austria and Spain. 


CHARLOTTE VON KALB, the friend of 
Schiller, Herder, Fichte, and especially of 
Jean Paul Richter, appears again in litera- 
ture by means of a volume of her letters to 
Richter, lately published in Germany. 


Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, who has been 
active in schemes for the advanced educa- 
tion of women, has been made examiner for 
scholarship in Spanish by the curators of 
the Taylor Institution at Oxford, England. 


Rev. CLARA M. BISBEE, of the Free 
Church in Dorchester, lately preached on 
‘*Woman’s Debt to the State.” She showed 
how the debt is unpaid by reason of the 
lack of freedom to discharge it. 


Miss L1ZZ1E W. CHAMPNEY writes to the 
Home Journal of the increase in number 
and excellence of the pictures of American 
women in the New York Academy of De- 
sign, with a list of the names of the artists 
and their subjects. 


Miss LELIA E. PATRIDGE, lecturer in 
the Institutes of Pennsylvania, formerly 
teacher of Light Gymnastics in the Phila- 
delphia High School, will give a course of 
lessons in Light Gymnastics at the Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Miss Mary E. C. Foy has been for three 
years the City Librarian of Los Angeles, 
Cal. During this time she has had the 
reading rooms enlarged and ladies’ rooms 
added, and has done much to improve the 
class of books put in and taken out, espec- 
ially those taken out by the young people. 


Mrs. Z. C. WALLACE, so long at the 
head of the Indiana W. C. T. U., finds it 
necessary by reason of declining years and 
feeble health to retire from active service. 
The State society presented her a testimon- 
ial in the form of an elegant silk quilt, at 
its late meeting. 


Mrs. ISABEL F. CHASE has been reap- 
pointed copying clerk in the Recorder’s 
Office of Los Angeles, Cal. Two years 
ago, she was discharged from office by the 
then Recorder, although she did exquisite 
work and the other clerks made no objec- 
tions to her presence. The Recorder alleg- 
ed as his reason for dismissing her that 
there was not work enough to keep so 
many clerks busy. At the next meeting 
of the supervisors he asked for more help, 
which was properly refused him. The 
present Recorder, C. E. Miles, received 
much of his support at election because he 
promised to reinstate Mrs. Chase. 


Dr. EpitH M. GouLp, of Des Moines; 
Dr. ALICE M. STARK, of Ottumwa; Dr. 
REBECCA HANNA, of Red Oak; Drs. Rosa 
M. EpsON and HARRIET CONNIFF, of Mar- 
shalltown, and, Dr. JENNIE MCCOWEN, of 
Davenport, six lady physicians, were in at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the Iowa 
State Medical Society held at Council 
Bluffs, May 16th and 17th, as delegates 
from their respective local societies. Dr. 
McCowen’s name appears on a committee 
from the society to memorialize the Legis- 
lature in behalf of additional and better 
provision for the chronic insane of the 





State. 
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(Continued from Page 161.) 
against an untrustworthy agent (even 
evoking the aid of the law), and negotia- 
ting for the sale of the business when suf- 
ficiently established to have prospects of 
being self-sustaining. The great reform 
grew popular, and the very words ‘*Dress- 
Reform” became a salable copy-right. 
The documents examined, I think, show 
that the members of this committee proved 
themselves hardworking benefactors of 
womankind. 

In 1874, inspired by an address from 
Rev. E. E. Hale, a committee was formed 
to consider the subject of sea-side homes 
for poor children during the summer, and 
its practical results are known. ‘To assist 
the club finances, outside aid has been oc- 
casionally solicited through short courses 
of public lectures and amateur theatri- 
cals. These brought two or three hundred 
dollars to the treasury; this necessity has 
ceased to exist since 1874. Inthis year, at- 
tempts were made to aid teachers of public 
schools by offering them certain literary 
opportunities for which the use of the club- 
rooms was given. One of these was a lec- 
ture on Hygiene, by a physician, for which 
the teachers tvarmly expressed their grati- 
tude. 

In 1879 the need of the co-operation of 
women in the advancement of our school 
system was felt so deeply by our educa- 
tion committee that they induced other 
friends interested in this subject to aid 
them in petitioning the Legislature to al- 
low women to participate in the choice of 
school-oflicers. This modest demand was 
obtained after wearisome labor, and the 
result is the law of school suftrage, as it is 
ealled. Out of this has arisen, probably, 
the Massachusetts School Suffrage Society, 
formed to arouse and inform the women of 
Massachusetts as to the need of their co- 
operation in school business; its leading 
officers are members of our club, and our 
rooms are loaned to it for meetings. By 
the joint efforts of a committee from the 

East Boston Home Club, and our own, a 
law was passed by the Legislature, mak- 
ing men equally liable te arrest with the 
women as ‘night street-walkers.” 

CLASSES.—An important feature in club- 
work is the formation of classes for various 
studies. This was commenced in 1874. 
Many of these have been carried on with- 
out an assigned teacher; mutual instruc- 
tion being the plan, on which, however, 
ability often has established an unclaimed 
leadership; while others have combined 
and placed themselves under a paid in- 
structor. Classes have been held in Latin, 
French, German, and elocution. A very 
zealous class in Botany has existed for 
many years, some members of which were 
among the earliest to avail themselves of 
the admission of women to the Massachu- 
setts Natural History Society in 1875-6. 
Classes for the study of Political Eeonomy 
have been practically conducted to pre- 
pare women for possible duties in future. 
Classes of English Literature have been 
permanent and valuable in character. The 
study of English Literature has been very 
thorough, the class not shrinking from ex- 
tending its researches into the obscurity of 
the centuries, as well as refreshing itself 
from the present sources. ‘The longest es- 
tablished}class in this branch is happy in 
its arrangements of various kinds, and is a 
model for others, having seemed to retain 
something of that spirit of sociality and 
hilarity for which the early club was noted. 
These classes meet weekly in the club- 
rooms; a veil of silence covers all their 
other movements. The club has always 
been interested in the admission of women 
to the Institute of Technology, and several 
of its members have been active students 
there, while others have been ready to give 
their aid{to its finances. The Boston Uni- 
versity has always found warm friends 
here, who are contributing generously to- 
wards establishing a scholarship for wom- 
en in that institution. 

RECEPTIONS.—It has been the custom of 
the club from the first to exhibit its re- 
spects to distinguished persons sojourning 
in the city, who had shown their interest 
in women’s work, whether in literature or 
art, philanthropy or reform, by inviting 
them to meet the club members and friends 
in a social, informal manner, and tendering 
them here a simple lunch. These have al- 
ways been delightful occasions, and have 
not degenerated into banquets. A list of 
the names of some of these, and of other 
celebrations, may be of interest. In 1870, 
the club celebrated the birthday of Mar- 
garet Fuller and of Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
In 1871, it gave a reception to Monsieur M. 
A. Coquerel, the French Protestant preach- 
er; to Rev. Robert Collyer, Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, and Miss Catherine Beecher; in 
1872, to Mr. Wm. T. Harris, of St. Louis; 
in 1873, to Miss Emily Faithful and Miss 
Mary Carpenter, of England ; to Miss Anna 
Brackett, and Professor Maria Mitchell 
(this last reception has become an annual 
one). A festival was held in honor of 
Michael Angelo’s 100th birthday, and a 
farewell reception given to Mrs. C. M. Sev- 
erance, our first president, prior to her de- 
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1875, one was given to Miss Emily Nunn; 
in 1876, tothe graduates of Vassar College ; 
in 1877, farewell receptions were tendered 
to Mrs. J. W. Howe, the president, and to 
Mrs. E .D .Cheney,previous to their depart- 
ure for a prolonged sojourn in Europe; to 
Lucy Stone, on her 60th birthday; and to 
Wm. Henry Channing, on his last visit to 
America. The club celebrated the centen- 
nial of Washington Allston, and held me- 
morial services for Lucretia Mott and 
Lydia Maria Child, and gave a welcome to 
Mrs. C. M. Severance on her return to the 
East. 

In 1877, the Club was legally incorporat- 
ed under these terms, ‘To establish and 
maintain a place for social meetings for 
the prosecution of literary, scientific, aud 
artistic purposes.” By law, the president 
of any institution at the time of its incor- 
poration must be a resident of Massachu- 
setts, and Mrs.Ednah D.Cheney was chosen 
president of the club in place of Mrs. J. W. 
Howe, whose residence was in Rhode 
Island. From 1878 to 1880, Miss Abby W. 
May filled the office of president, when 
Mrs. J. W. Howe, returning from Europe, 
was again chosen to that office. In 1876, 
the club removed from its original location 
in Tremont Place, to + Park Street, a great 
improvement on its former quarters; and 
in 1879, the club leased the whole building, 
No. 5 Park Street, in order to be more in- 
dependent, and to have control of the leas- 
ing of that part of the house not used by 
itself. In thus looking back upon the prog- 
ress of our club, we shall see that one of 
the chief causes of its growth and stability 
is its response to that principle so dear to 
American hearts,—choice—election. We 
join ourselves to this band through free 
choice of comradeship, undetermined by 
neighborhood, previous acquaintance, kin- 
dred, or church. It is our free electing and 
being elected. 

Such is a brief sketch of the club work 
during the fourteen years of its existence. 
It would seem as if its character had 
changed somewhat during this time. It 
has become graver, partly from age; but 
does not this change also partly arise from 
the more public and ever-growing partici- 
pation of women in all the great questions 
of the times? Young women are studying 
the courses of their brothers in colleges and 
elsewhere ;they are knocking at the doors of 
various institutions ; women are asking for 
the responsibilities of full citizenship ; they 
are being placed in official positions, on 
Boards of Charity, Reform, Education and 
Health. While the novelty is upon us, we 
are insensibly, perhaps, weighed down by 
the gravity of these various conditions ; we 
have not learned to cast aside the cares of 
State and be easily merry and playful. 
We shall recover, however, and one of the 
original objects of the Women’s ,Club, like 
that of other clubs of masculine character, 
recreation, will be brought into the fore- 
ground, cherished, and assume once more 
its rightful share in the club programme. 
The New England Women’s Club of Bos- 
ton may justly claim to be the parent of 
many other clubs which during the past 
few years have been formed in various 
parts of our country. Inquiries from 
abroad are frequently made of us as to our 
methods and rules; many of our members 
from suburban towns, inspired by the plea- 
sure and benefits they have here received, 
have become active officers in women’s 
clubs in their own towns and thus, though 
no formal afliliation has as yet been estab- 
lished, there is a strong and secret bond of 
alliance between these neighboring clubs 
and our own. 
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GROWING OLD. 





The process is just charming. Young 
people with high hopes and brilliant antic- 
ipations often look with pity upon one who 
has passed the prime of life. ‘‘Ah,’’ they 
say, “the is growing old. He has seen his 
best days. How sorry we are for him!” 

They are greatly mistaken. He is seeing 
his best days now. Never, in earlier life, 
was his spirit so buoyant and bright as it 
is at present. As the harvest is more pre- 
cious than the young and tender corn, as 
autumn is richer than spring, so the one 
who has had a long life possesses stores of 
knowledge and wisdom which the youth 
of twenty summers cannot comprehend. 
He can revel in the pleasures of the past 
and study the philosophy that is given him 
in the incidents which have occurred in his 
own life and that of others. At the same 
time he keeps pace with the improvements 
of the present, and realizes their advan- 
tages as a younger person cannot do. He 
has analyzed and digested both his sweet 
and bitter experiences, and in some cases 
perceives the good accruing to him from 
the latter; how, had his most ardent de- 
sires been then gratified, the result would 
have been disastrous to himself. 

Thus he has learned to look with com- 
parative complacency upon every event in 
life, however untoward it may seem, know- 
ing not only that it is ordered by infinite 
love and wisdom, but that it means for 
himself a greater growth and a higher hap- 





parture to a new home in California; in 


piness. Knowing that he has _ passed 





through most of the vicissitudes of life, he 
is strong and happy in the prospect of a 
future more uniform, and free from care 
and anxiety. He is aware that he shall 
not again suffer as he has done, while with 
a cultivated taste and a mind made strong 
and active by the discipline of years, he is 
more free and able than ever to pursue and 
enjoy the pleasures they afford. 

Then the distinction, and reverence be- 
stowed upon him by younger people is 
another source of legitimate delight. In 
publie assemblies and in travelling they 
rise to give him the best places and eagerly 
offer their assistance whenever any little 
difficulty or obstruction occurs. 

Thus he journeys on towards the sunset 
of life, with the sky ever growing brighter 
and more beautiful. Truly his condition 
is to be envied, and his number of years 
greatly to be desired. 

E. A. KINGSBURY. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
+o 
REMONSTRANTS IN THE SUBURBS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just been reading the interesting 
letter in your paper of March 24, 1883, 
headed, ‘‘Remonstrants in the Suburbs,” 
and it struck me as a good idea for the suf- 
fragists to circulate these remonstrant pe- 
titions. I would suggest that two or three 
highly respectable ladies go around pro- 
vided with two petitions, one a remon- 
strance, the other for woman suffrage. I 
believe it would do more for the cause than 
any one thing that could be done. 

I once.took a petition for woman suffrage 
to an Episcopal committee-meeting held at 
the rectory. When the meeting was over 
I asked two or three ladies who were sit- 
ting near me to read it, and then, if they 
thought best, to sign it. I said this in a 
low voice, but their reading and smiling, 
and of course refusing, attracted the atten- 
tion of others. One lady, who, by the way, 
was an intelligent and cultivated person, 
somewhat superior to those about her, and 
handsome as a picture, said that she would 
sign it. She took the petition and walked 
across the room, where there was pen and 
ink, and signed it. By this time the Rector, 
a very fine-looking man, came towards me 
and inquired what it was we were discuss- 
ing. Ismiled and gave him the paper to 
read. He took it and read it carefully, 
then gave it back to me. I asked him to 
sign it, but he said hesitatingly,— 

“No, Mrs. Grant, I can’t sign it, I don’t 
think it best.” 

I saw that his respect for me made him 
say what he did as kindly as possible, but 
that he pitied me for being so,—I don’t 
know what,—but the expression on his 
face was peculiar. [ immediately remarked 
that it was all the same; I only wished to 
get his opinion on the subject. ‘This seemed 
to cause him some little chagrin, as I 
seemed so cool about it. How I wish that 
I had had a remonstrant petition there then 
for him to sign! I turned away and walked 
towards his wife, who was conversing in 
aspirifed manner. I heard her say,— 

“Rights! women have rights enough!” 

I smiled a good-natured smile, but made 
no reply to her sarcastic exclamation. 

Just then a sandy-whiskered lawyer and 
his wife sauntered by with such knowing 
looks that one not in the habit of meeting 
lawyers might have been awed somewhat, 
but being well acquainted with lawyers’ 
ways, and especially with this one, I could 
not feel at all out of my place. So when 
he remarked in his pompous way,— 

“Tam tempted to deliver a lecture on 
this subject. Women do not assert the 
rights they have; why, then, do they want 
any more? They don’t know what rights 
they do have. If they only knew the many 
rights they have now, it seems to me that 
they would not clamor for more,” etc., ete. 

Now if I had been in possession of one 
of these remonstrant petitions, I could 
have classed those persons off in a style 
that would have reflected them in such a 
light that nothing else would. It would 
have made'some of them wish that they 
had not been so conceited. I believe it 
would be a grand thing to do, and I sin- 
cerely believe that it would strike the key- 
note to the ballot for women, and, as the 
lady says in her letter, ‘that the remon- 
strance and its signatures made a confirmed 
woman suffragist of me,’’ so I say that 
these two petitions circulated at the same 
‘time by the same persons will make many 
a lukewarm woman suffragist a confirmed 
and independent one. 

I feel somewhat as the sandy-whiskered 
lawyer did, when he said that he would 
like to deliver a lecture on the subject,-——so [ 
would like.to be armed with these two pe- 
titions and *‘deliver a lecture on the sub- 
ject” of woman suffrage. VASHTI. 

Oneida, N. Y. 
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A WORD TO REMONSTRANTS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Ihave heard that some of the ladies of 
Boston have petitions against woman suf- 
frage, and canvass the city for signers. Is 
it true? Can there be a woman, East or 
West, who does not suffer, or know that 
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her sisters suffer, from the influence of laws 
made by the “lords of creation,” suffer 
without redress, unless women, too, may 
have a voice in making laws to govern 
themselves? The most degraded of the 
male portion of humanity have a vote; 
their votes, too, may be bought by the 
highest bidder, or by paying their tax; 
yet an intelligent, educated woman is de- 
nied this glorious American privilege, 
simply for being what God made her— 
man’s best gift from his Maker—woman. 

If it be true that such remonstrances 
are circulated or signed by women, I 
would say to those ladies, as Abby Kelly 
Foster said in our country thirty-eight 
years ago, when asked by a gentleman in 
the audience ‘“‘what we would do with 
the slaves when we freed them.” Stop- 
ping to listen, without answering him, she 
continued her discourse. After finishing, 
she said, ‘I will now answer the gentle- 
man and all who may wish to know, by 
saying, just lift your feet off the necks of 
the poor blacks.” 

So I would say to those ladies, do not 
use your influence against women, but 
take your feet off our necks. Then we 
can free and help ourselves and you, too. 
For there are none so blind as *‘those who 
will not see.” Cc. C. C. 
West Chester, Pa. 





“T DON’T WANT A PLASTER,”’ said a sick man to 
a druggist, ‘‘can’t you give me something to cure 
me?’ His symptoms were a lame back and dis- 
ordered urine, and were a sure indication of kid- 
ney disease. The druggist told him to use 
Kidney-Wort, and in a short time it effected a 
complete cure. Have you these symptoms ? Then 
get a box or bottle to-day before you become in- 
curable. It is the cure; safe and sure.—Knoz- 
ville Republican. 


Mrs. Coxe, of Windham, N. H., declares that 
her life was saved by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, She 
had 31 terrible Scrofulous sores. yaya - 


Quick Worx.—The heart of a human being 
fills and empties itself about 75 times in a min- 
ute. To increase or retard this operation is too 
often prima facie evidence of some disorder and, 
generally speaking, disease. Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator will correct all disorders and cure all 
diseases of the heart. All druggists sell it for 
one dollar per bottle. 


A Sure Cure ror Pines anp Skin Dts- 
EASES.— A person who suffered horribly from 
Piles and Skin Diseases, hearing of a noted phy- 
sician in Germany who invariably cured these 
diseases, crossed the ocean for treatment. He 
was permanently cured after a short sujourn, He 
found subsequently that the salve used to per- 
form the cure was the same article that is sold in 
this country under the name of Swayne’s Oint- 
ment. His anger, when he discovered his great 
blunder, can easily be imagined.—Times and Ga- 
zette, 3 


Luxury for the Million! 
MOORE’S 


Reading Desk and Book Holder. 
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Price, 33 00. 
Adjustable! Convenient! Ornamental! 
Call and examine it. 


Cw. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
BOSTON. 











LOW, SON & HAYDON’S 
Toilet 


Hand-made, and composed 


Pure Soaps being 
of the purest ingredients, 
are free from an excess of 
May be 
and 


lye. used with 


pleasure safety in 
cleansing the most delicate 
skins. A regular use will 
cure most eruptions of the 
face or body, and leave the 
complexion soft and bright 
as an infant's. 

Flower-de-Luce should be 
found on every Lady’s Toi- 
let Table. 











SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 

Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th Ce last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot,and with an 
awful pain. The swelling weut all over me. 
My face was swelled so that | could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itching 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame and 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day Iean walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not run at all. Iowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 

Yours most truly, 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
person that saw me said that 
get over my lameness without 
sore on my ae | 


P.S. Eve 
T never woul 
having a running 
thank God I have, 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 


Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared only by C. I. HOOD & CO,. 
Apotheearies, Lowell, Mass. 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 
HAS BEEN PROVED: 


thousands and tens of thousands allo 
the country to be the 
ever discovered for all 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a1ame back or disordered urine indi 
e that you are avictim? THEN DO NO 
SITATE; use Kidney-Wort atonce, (eve 

geist will recommend it) and it 
speedily overcome tho and 
healthy action. 

Incontinence or retention of Urine, bi 

dust or ropy deposits, and dull 

speedily yield to its curative power. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


‘éKED.NEY-WORT : 
a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
$6 fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, 
aine. 
INKSTAND crapnicsinain Pen-1-00 exch. 
DISCARDED 9 =« “MARR SS AN rece, 


perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & €o., Portland: Me. 
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ARTIST MATERIALS 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 





ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 


Photogravures, 
Photographs, 
&c., de, 








BOSTON. 
H. White & Co. 
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A Letter from Emily Faithfull 


“It is with the utmost confidence that I recom- 
mend this excellent preparation for the relief of 
indigestion and for general debility; nay, I do 
more than recommend, I really urge all invalids 
to put it to the test, for in several cases personally 
known to me, signal benefits have been derived 
from its use. No possible risk can attend a trial 
of it, and, in my opinion, it cannot fail to do good. 
I have recently watched its effects on a young 
friend who has suffered from indigestion all her 
life. After taking the ViraLizED PuHospuiteEs 
for a fortnight, she said to me: ‘I feel another 
person; it is a pleasure to live.’ Many hard- 
working men and women—especially those en- 
gaged in brain work—would be saved, trom the 
fatal resort to chloral and other destructive stimu 
lants if they would have recourse to a remedy 80 
simple and so efficacious. 

EMILY FAITHFULL.” 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phosphites. 


F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
By Druggists or mail. $1. 10—3meo* 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Edueation of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just beet 


issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 ct® 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


WRITING 
PAPER 
BY THE 














Are you out’ Ifso, senda postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
ner book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreign and American papel? 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
per pound. Paper can be sent bY 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while 3 
POUND apa weighing ten pounds coul 

1 e sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston- 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Galva (Ill.) News is a 
supporter of woman suffrage. 


staunch 


The New York Board of Aldermen con- 
template a statue of Peter Cooper in front 
of Cooper Union. 


- Mr. Villard, in a public talk at Seattle, 
Washington Territory, the other day, said 
that he proposed to leave New York in 
his private car next September and to ride 
without change from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. He expects to be a passenger by 
the first train over the Northern Pacific 
road. 

The popular idea of Vassar seems to be 
that she has unbounded wealth. She is 
rich in buildings, cabinets, apparatus and 
in her corps of instructors; but, without 
endowments, she is poor and is constantly 
hampered by her poverty. ‘The revenues 
derived from her invested funds are not 
large, and are appropriated, by the will of 
the founder, to specified purposes, from 
which they cannot be diverted or spared. 
Without a dollar invested to sustain a pos- 
sible financial crisis or to meet her current 
expenses, she is obliged to depend for her 
regular expenses upon the charges made 
to her students, and she cannot reduce 
those charges nor abolish her preparatory 
department, even though it is a burden 
upon her. 

Several years ago, according to the De- 
troit News, Miss Cynthia E. Cleveland was 
an efficient dressmaker at Pontiac. She 
got interested in the temperance cause, 
and became one of the most efficient work- 
ers in Michigan, and as such was favora- 
bly known throughout the State. Two or 
three years ago she went to Dakota, where 
she likewise became famed in the anti-beer 
and anti-whiskey cause, becoming presi- 
dent of the State Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. Less than a year ago she 
was admitted to the bar, being the first 
lady to enjoy that high distinction in Da- 
kota. A short time ago she had her first 
case in court, and, stranger than fiction, it 
was in defence of a woman on trial for sell- 
ing liquor without a license—and she won 
her case. 

Say no longer that women have no phys- 
ical vigor, when some of the Wellesley 
College girls walk four miles a day, row 
boats like professional oarsmen (minus the 
betting, swearing and drinking), turn 
double summersaults like acrobats, and 
jump over bars four feet high as though 
setting all the animals of Wall Street at 
defiance. ‘They not only do this, but revel 
in Greek and German and logic and phys- 
ics and political economy and housework 
like mermaids in the surf. Do they *tun- 
sex themselves’? Not a bit of it. On 
the contrary, they demonstrate that wom- 
an is just coming to her inheritance—not 
the inheritance of centuries of slavery, but 
the birthright of health, freedom, physi- 
eal and intellectual vigor, rosy cheeks, 
sparkling eyes, self-poise,a mind of her 
own. and a disposition to claim and main- 
tain her proper position in the world. 
Verily, as the lamented ‘*Warrington” 
said, ‘The woman’s hour has struck.” It 
is man’s hour, too; for the better woman 
becomes, the better grows the race.—Bos- 
ton Times. 


The late Mr. Peter Cooper said: ‘The 
success of the Cooper Institute in prepar- 
ing young women to earn a living has grat- 
ified me more than anything else. It was 
one of thethings that I was most concerned 
about, and I made a statement of my de- 
sire in my ‘deed of transfer’ of the build- 
ing to the trustees. Pupils come to our 
place, and behave themselves like gentle- 
men and ladies. Forten years not asingle 
complaint of misconduct has been made to 
the trustees by any one of our twenty or 
thirty teachers. Nine boys whom we grad- 
uated are now professors in colleges. An 
old German called the other day to ‘tank’ 
me for his son’s success; the lad, once a 
pupil of the Cooper Institute, is now a pro- 
fessor in the great University of Berlin, 
and much esteemed. So little is written 
about the Cooper Institute that people 
hardly know of its possibilities and results. 
Every year it instructs three thousand 
young men and women. For myself,I try 
to keep the building in good shape. I was 
looking at my books to-day, and I find 
that I have spent on it $130,000 in the last 
two years.” 

The agitation against the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, which has lasted since they 
were brought into operation, ended on Fri- 
day week in their virtual abolition. Mr. 
Stansfeld, who has made the question his 
own, in a speech which made a deep im- 
pression on the House, and drew from so 
cool a man of the world as Mr. Whitbread 
a warm encomium, moved a resolution con- 
demning compulsory examination, which 
Was opposed by Mr. O. Morgan, as Advo- 
sate-general, and Lord Hartington, as 
Ward Minister, who stated that the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet had been pledged to 
different sides on the question before the 
fovernment was formed, and that the 





ministry, therefore, could give the House 
no guidance. Finally, the resolution was 
sarried by 182 to 110, and is, of course, 
fatal to the Acts, which will either be re- 
pealed or rendered inoperative by the with- 
drawal of the grant for carrying them out. 
Upon the whole, though we supported the 
acts originally, we are neither surprised at 
the vote, nor sorry for it. Itis not a vic- 
tory of sentimentalism, though a great 
many sentimental people are on its side. 
The coolest heads in the country are divid- 
ed as to the utility of the Acts; the work- 
men keenly dislike them, under the impres- 
sion that they punish the women, while 
letting the men go free; and they raise in 
certain classes the erroneous impression 
that the state protects vice. ‘The argu- 
ment against them is at least as strong as 
the argument for them, and when that is 
the case, acts so keenly disliked by the 
majority are betteraway. ‘Tobe rid of the 
discussion is in itself a social good.—Lon- 
don Spectator. 


-—}-o-———— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHAT CAME TO DILLY’S HOUSE. 


Dilly was perched on a fence-post, her 
light hair flying about her face, and her 
little red hands clasped behind her back. 
The three or four small toes that peeped 
out through her ragged shoes were red, 
also, for the autumn day was cold; but 
Dilly was used to such trifles. 'Toddles, 
the baby, who could not climb the fence, 
contented himself with looking through. 
He was bundled up—in an odd fashion, of 
Dilly’s own inventing—in an old shawl; 
and if the round face that peered between 
the fence-rails was roughened by the chill 
wind, he, like Dilly, had grown accustom- 
ed to such discomforts. — 

It occurred to Freddy Burr, in the next 
yard, however, that their situation was 
scarcely agreeable. He looked up from 
the stick he was trying to split with his 
new hatchet, and asked,— 

“What makes you sit up there sucha 
day as this? Why don’t you go into the 
house and keep warm ?” 

"Cause I'd rather stay here and watch 
you,” said Dilly, serenely. ‘* Taint no fun 
in the house.” 

‘Well, | wouldn't think it was any fun 
out here, I can tell you, if I didn’t have a 
warm coat and searf and these thick boots,” 
remarked Freddy, displaying the pair of 
red-tops that were his pride. 

Dilly looked at them, and an old vague 
wonder awoke as she did so, and grew 
more * distinct, until, presently, it took 
shape in words. 

“Why don't I have such things, too, 
Freddy—-shoes and new clothes and some- 
thing to wear on my head?’ 

*** Cause your father drinks ‘em up,” an- 
swered Freddy, promptly. 

Dilly pondered a momeut and as prompt- 
ly denied. 

**No, he don't, either. Folks ean’t drink 
such things. Where do you get yours?” 

*““My father buys ‘em for me; and the 
reason yours don’t get any for you is 
‘cause they all go into old Barney’s rum- 
barrels, down at the corner. That’s the 
way of it. Dilly Keene; and it’s awful 
mean, too!” declared Freddy, growing in- 
dignant. 

Then a voice from the pretty house be- 
yond ealled Freddy; and he ran in, while 
Dilly and Toddles, with their amusement 
of watching ended. turned slowly away. 
Dilly surveyed the baby and _ herself 
thoughtfully, and sat down upon an old 
log to meditate. If what Freddy Burr had 
told her was true, something ought to be 
done about it; and the longer she ponder- 
ed the more she became convinced that she 
had heard the truth. 

***Cause other folks has things and we 
don't, and it must be ours go somewhere 
else,” she reasoned. ‘They can't be any 
good there either. Mebby I’ve got a hood 
—mebbe it would be a nice red one, pretty 
and warm. Wish | had it now. Wish Tod- 
dles had”—— 

She stopped, as a brilliant plan flashed 
suddenly through her brain. Wouldn’t her 
mother be surprised if she could do that 
—poor mother, who was out washing, and 
who would be so tired when she came home 
at night? 

*“Toddles, let’s do it!’ she said, spring- 
ing up, excitedly. ‘‘Let’s go an’ see if we 
can get some of *em.”’ 

‘*Yah!" answered Toddles, contentedly ; 
and, taking his hand, Dilly opened the 
creaking gate and led the way down the 
street. 

There were a number of men in the store 
at the corner—a queer store, witha curtain 
across the lower half of its front window. 
Dilly clasped Toddles’ hand closer, and 
walked in and up to the counter, making 
an extra effort to speak distinctly because 
her heart beat so fast. 

“Please, sir, have you got anything of 
ours a-soak here?” 

There was an instant silence, and then a 
shout of laughter from the men. 

‘*Well, now, that’s a neat way of putting 
it. Hey, Keene, those youngsters of yours 
want to know if Barney has you in soak 
here.” 

An old slouched hat behind the stove 


was raised a little. Dilly shrank back 
abashed. 
“Oh! I didn’t mean him.” 


“What did you mean, then?” asked a 
cofrse, red-faced man, advancing from be- 
hind the bar and speaking in tones not at 
all gentle and amiable. 

“Shoes and coats and such things,” fal- 
tered Dilly. ‘*Hoods—I'm ’fraid it’s spoilt 
with the whiskey; but mebby ma could 
wash it out. Wouldn't you take some of 
*em out of your barrel, Mr. Barney? We 
need ‘em awful bad.” 

“*T should think as much,” muttered one 
of the bystanders, surveying the two di- 
lapidated figures; but Mr. Barney's wrath 
was rising. 


just this way, Freddy Burr. 





‘*What barrel? Whosent you here?” he 
demanded, angrily. 

**You rum-barrel,” answered Dilly, 
standing her ground desperately, = 
with a little catch in her breath. ‘Ma 
works hard all the time, and she looks sor- 
ry; and we don’t have any nice dinners at 
our house, like Freddy Burr’s ; and no new 
shoes, nor caps, nor anything. I asked 
Freddy where our good things went to, 
and he said you had ‘em down herein your 
barrels. Please, do take some of ’em out, 
Mr. Barney. I’m sure it can’t make any- 
body’s drink taste a bit better to have a 
poor little boy’s and girl’s new shoes and 
dresses and everything in the barrel.” 

“You're right there, sissy. It’s nigh 
about spoiled the taste of mine,” said one 
of the group at the counter, putting down 
his glass with a queer, perplexed look. 

But there was no perplexity in the bar- 
keeper’s look. ‘That was wrathful. ‘*We’ve 
had enough of this nonsense! Now, you 
leave, you young ragamuflins, as fast as 
your feet will carry you, and never let me 
catch you inside these doors again.” 

He stepped towards them, but the man 
behind the stove suddenly arose. 

‘Take care, Barney! You'd better not 
touch them. You've knocked me about 
often enough, but you'd best let them 
alone.” There was a fire in the eyes under 
the old slouched hat, before which Mr. 
Barney drew back. 

Both children were crying by that time; 
but the father took a hand of each. ‘Come, 
Dilly: come, baby,”’ and, without a word 
or look to his companions, he passed out 
into the street. 

Two weeks later Dilly completed the 
story, confidentially, to Freddy Burr. 

**See here?” she said, pushing the toes of 
a pair of stout new shoes through the fence. 

**Where did you get °em?” asked Freddy. 

“And see here!” continued Dilly, bob- 
bing up for an instant, to show the hood 
that covered her yellow hair. 

; ‘*Where did you get ‘em ?” repeated Fred- 
dy. 

“My pa worked and bought ‘em, and 
brought them home; and they didn’t get 
into nobody's barrel,” explained Dilly, 
with great pride and little grammar. Then 
she pressed her small face close against 
the fence, for a prolonged interview. 

**You see the billennium has come to our 
house.” 

“The 
Freddy. 

“The billennium. It’s a pretty long 
word,” said Dilly, complacently; ‘*‘but it 
means good times. Anyhow, that’s what 
ma called it,and I guess she knows. It was 
When you 
told me Mr. Barney had all our nice things 
down to his store in a barrel, I just went 
right down there, and asked him for *em— 
me and Toddles.” 

**You didn’t!” exclaimed horrified Fred- 


what?’ questioned bewildered 


dy. 

“s Did, too,” declared Dilly, with an em- 
phatie nod. ‘*Well, he wouldn’t give me 
one of ‘em, and he was just as cross as any- 
thing. So, then, my pa got up from the 
atove and walked home withus. He didn’t 
scold a bit; but he just sat down before 
the fire, this way, and thinked and thinked 
and thinked. At last, he put his hand in 
one pocket, but there wasn’t anything 
there; and then he put it in the other, and 
found ten cents, and he went out and 
bought some meat for supper. Then, when 
ma came home, he talked to her, and they 
both cried—I don’t know what for, ‘less it 
was ‘cause we couldn't get the things out 
of that old barrel. And ma hngged and 
kissed me most to death that night, she 
did.” 

“Well, my pa got some work the next 
day, and brought home some money; and 
now he has found a place to work every 
day. He bought all these things, and he 
says his little boy and girl shall have things 
like other folks. So, now you know what 
the billennium means, Freddy Burr, when 
anybody asks you; and you can tell ‘em 
Dilly Keene *splained it to you.”—Hate W. 
Hamilton, in Independent. 


———__- -#oo- 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WINsLow’s SoorHinG Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incaleu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINsLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out'the world. Price 24 cents a bottle ly-7 
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Banner of Victory 


The name is not too presuming, although it belongs 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


Sunday Scholars like what is bright, inspiring, tri- 
umphant, and they find it here, with the sweetest of 
sweet music, and exceedingly good words, A good 
book also for the prayer or conference meeting. 


(35 cts.) By Abbey and Munger, 


As the Convention season is at hand, Ditson & Co. 
call renewed attention to their three books, of quite 
uncommon beauty, and well qualified to lead the 
bright procession of Sunday-school Singers. 

They are: 

LIGHT AND LIFE. (35 cts.) McIntosh. 
BEACON LIGHT. (30 cts.) Tenney & Hoffman. 
BANNER OF VICTORY. (35 cts.) 


**LIGHT AND LIFE ”’ bas an extra edition 


in Character Notes, for those who use that notation. 


Vocal Echoes. ($100.) By Dr. W. O. Perkins, 


Wellesley College Collection. ($100.) ByC. 
H. Morse. Contain the beat of graduation and other 
songs for FEMALE VOICES, and are excellent 
College or Seminary collections. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson : 

1834 to 1872. 


With fine portraits of Carlyle and Emerson, etched for 
this work. Edited by Cuarites Exior Norton. 

2 vols.,12mo, gilt top, rough edges, $4; half calf, 

$8; half morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, $8. 

‘Phe INTERNATIONAL Review: “It may well be 
doubted whether the Anglo-Saxon world will have 
submitted to it for many a year to come euch a literary 
treasure as is here presented. . - 

The Patt Mai GazerTre: “It is pleasant to have 
this chapter added to the record of famous literary 
friendships.” 

The Drat: ‘We shall have no passages from the 
lives of Carlyle and Emerson more precious than the 
volumes of their correspondence with each other.” 

St. James BupGet: A more interesting and sug- 
gestive collection of letters has not been given to the 
world since the appearance of the correspondence of 
Goethe and Schiller.” 

Liprrncorr’s MaGazIneE: ‘‘Their interest is incon- 
testable and unbroken. They have the qualities of the 
best conversation, of talk that is rapid, discursive, and 
pointed, without study or effort, familiar without trivi- 
ality, sympathetic and affectionate without effusive- 
ness.” 

The ATHEN#UM (London): ‘*These two volumes 
shed a beautiful light upon a friendship as warm as it 
was singular. They abound in passages of 
rare beauty, and there are pages of experience not sur- 
passed in interest in the writings of either author.” 

The ATLANTIC MONTHLY: ‘The memory of a fine 
friendship, which may well prove hereafter the most 
notable in our literature, has been added to the spirit- 
ual inheritance of the world, and by its light genius, 
misunderstood and maligned, will be justitied.” 

GrEorGE WILLIAM CurTIs, in HARPER’S MAGAZINE : 
“It is long since such a book was published, nor will 
it soon be matched. . . None can read the record 
without receiving a blessing from its refinement and 
invigoration.” 

The INDEPENDENT: ‘The correspondence is so 
beautiful in itself and so rich in all ways as to relieve 
us even from the temptation to say that there is no 
other like it in the world.” 

The MANHATTAN: “One of the most fascinating 
books the year has produced, or is likely to produce.” 

The WEsTMINSTER Review: “A beautiful supple- 
ment and key to the lives and writings of the authors; 
a book not to be skimmed, but read again and again.” 

Tue BRITISH QUARTERLY Review: “A very at- 
tractive book. We trust it will be widely read, as it 
deserves to be.” 

The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE: “A great boon is 
conferred upon all readers and friends of Carlyle and 
Emerson by the publication of these priceless letters. 
They throw a flood of light upon the mind and life of 
both authors.” 

The MopERN Review: ‘The various charm of these 
letters In a peculiarly interesting way the 
correspondence enlarges our knowledge of the genius 
and personal characteristics of the writers.” 

Kpwin P. Wurppce, in the Nortu American ReE- 
view: “In richness and fulness of matter there is 
nothing superior, nothing—one is prompted to say— 
equal to it in literary annals. The volumes so swarm 
with striking thoughts that we can confidently predict 
that they will be read a century hence with delight.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


D.LOTHROP&CO.’S 


New and Choice Libraries. 


Amaranth Library (The) 4 vols, 12mo. 36. 
Uncle Mark’s Amaranths. Six Little Rebels. Dr. 
Dick. The Only Way Out. 

Bronckton Series. 4 vols, 12mo. $5.00. Half 
year at Bronckton. Class of ’70. So as by Fire. 
For Mack’s Sake. The Tempter Behind. 

Discoverers and Conquerors. 
12mo. 83. Cortez. Pizzaro. Columbus. 

Miss Yonge’s Historical Stories. 4 
vols. 12mo. #5. The Little Duke. Lances of Lyn- 
wood. The Prince and the Page. Golden Deeds. 

Over Seas Library (The). 4 vols, 12mo. $4. 








3 vols, 


Illustrated Science. All the World Over. Over 
Seas. Curious Schools. 
The Celebrated Prize Books. °7 vols. 


The Popular Pansy Books, *0 large vols, 
2 sets 16mo vols, and 3 sets for Primary Classes. 


George Macdonald’s Works. 19 vols, 12 
mo. $28.50. 


Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining 
History. Edited by Arthur Gilman, M. A. 4 
vols,12mo. $6.00. India, by Fannie Roper Feudge. 
Egypt, by Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement. Spain, by 
Prof. James Albert Harrison. Switzerland, by Mrs. 
Harriet D. 8. Mackenzie. 

Stories of American History. By Jo- 
seph Banvard, D. D. 5 vols, 12mo, illustrated. 35. 


Travels and Scenes in Many Lands. 
6 vols, 16mo, illustrated. 326. 


Spare Minute Series. 5 vols, 12mo. $5.00. 
Thoughts that Breathe. From Dean Stanley. In- 
troduction by Phillips Brooks. Cheerful Words. 
From George MacDonald. Introduction by James 
T. Fields. The Might of Right. From Rt. Hon. 
Wm. E. Gladstone. Introduction by John D. Long. 
True Manliness. From Thomas Hughes. Intro- 
duction by James Russell Lowell. Living Truths. 
From Charles Kingsley. Introduction by W. D. 
Howells. 

School and Camp Series, By Edward A. 
Rand. 3 vols, 12mo, illustrated. Pushing Ahead; 
or, Big Brother Dave. Roy’s Dory at the Seashore. 
Little Browntop and the People Under it. (In prep 
aration.) 

Miss Yonge’s Young Folks’ Histories 
6 vols. $9. Germany. Greece. Rome. England. 
France. Bible History. 

Yensie Walton Library. 5 vols, cloth, il- 
lustrated. $7.50. Yensie Walton. Our Street. Old 
and New Friends. Yensie Walton’s Womanhood. 
Ruby Hamilton. 

Young Folks’ Histories. Second Series. 
4 vols, cloth, illustrated. 36; half American Russia, 
#8; America, by Hezekiah Butterworth. Mexico, 
by Fred A. Ober. Russia, by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Netherlands, by Alexander Young. 

Vv. I. F. Series. 4 vols, $5. 
Name. After the Freshet. 
dy. My Girls. 

To-Day Series. 4 vols, cloth. $5, To-days 
and Yesterdays, by Carnie Adelaide Cooke. The 
Lord’s Purse-bearers, by Hesba Stretton. June to 
June, ty | Carrie Adelaide Cooke. <A Fortunate 
Failure, by Caroline B. LeRow. 

Young Heroine Library. By Pansy. 5 vols, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. $5. Some Young Hero- 


The Pettibone 
Grandmother Norman- 


» ines. Pansy’s Scrap Book. Five Friends. Next 
Things. Mrs. Harry Harper’s Awakening. 
Lothrop’s Select S. S. Libraries. Pri- 


ces again reduced—mwaking them the cheapest li- 


braries,— 
LIBRARY A. 16 vols, 12mo. $12. LIBRARY 
LIBRARY C. 40 vols, 


B. 40 vols, 12mo. $25. 
$4.50. 


12mo. $20. LIBRARY 4. 
LIBRARY 8. 20 vole, 16 


LIBRARY 6. 30 vols, 18mo. 
7. 50 vols,16mo. $20. 
mo. $5. PRIMARY 8.8. 36 vols, 18mo. $5.50. 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


WHOM KATIE MARRIED. 


By Amanpa M. Doveras. Price, $1 50. 
This last volume by this popular author will be 
heartily welcomed by all re of “In Trust,” who 
will find it —e in power and interest to any of ber 


previous nove 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN 
A SHOE; 


Or, There’s no Place Like Home. 
By Amanva M. Dovetas. Price, $1 50. 


A very popular novel, and now first issued uniform 
in style and price with her other novels, namely : 


LOST IN A GREAT CITY, 
HOPE MILLS, 
NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM, 
HOME WORK, 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH, 
CLAUDIA, 
SYDNIE ADRIANCE, 
STEPHEN DANE, 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS, 
IN TRUST. 

Per Volume, $1 50. 


TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT, 


And a Hasty Flight in the Countries 
of Europe. 

By WALTER HARRIMAN, ex-Governor of New Hamp- 

shire. Price, $2 50. 

This volume contains the keen observations of an 
intelligent man, who, after years of hoping, at last 
realizes his wishes and treads ‘the land of the sacred 
writings, the land of the Prophets, of the Man of 
Nazareth, of Paul and Peter.” 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPEC- 
TACLES. 


Random Sketches of various Subjects 
Penned from Different Standpoints 
in the Empire. 

By Henry Rvuee.es, late U. §. Consul at Barcelona, 
Spain, and at the Island of Malta. Lilustrated, $2 50. 

The author had peculiar facilities for an unobstructed 
view of Germany and the Germans. His observations, 
therefore, while differing from many others, are full of 
interest to all intelligent persons. 


THE READING OF BOOKS; 


Its Pleasures, Profits; and Perils. 
By Cuarves F. Tuwine. Price, $1 25. 

A most edifying and instructive volume, by a bright, 
kecn man, whose writings always claim the attention 
of earnest men. In each department the reader will 
find clear thought, wide observation, and sound advice. 











Lucrative Employment for Women. 


A canvasser wanted in every town in the United 
States, to whom exclusive territory will be assigned, 
to take orders for 


PERILS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife, and 
Mother. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. Hleartily en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Madame Roche, 
Mrs. Hanaford and others. EXPERIENCE NOT 
ESSENTIAL. 

Address “Manager Subscription Department of 
Lee & Shephard, Boston.” 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
NEW BOOKS. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Vol. VII. in “*American Statesmen” serics. By JoHn 
T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the Series, and author of 
“John Quincy Adams.” 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

A very interesting account of Jefferson's career and 
of his conspicuous pow in shaping and administering 
the government of this country. One of the most val- 
uable and attractive volumes in the series of ‘‘Ameri- 
can Statesmen.” 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


By Oviver WENDELL Hotmes. New and revise 
edition, uniform with the ‘“‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” etc. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, #2 00. 

“Tt is full of witand wisdom and interest; and in- 


deed of all those good qualitics which most novels 
are without.’”—LONDON ILLUSTRATED ‘TIMES. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance of Destiny. 
By OLtveR WENDELL Hotmes. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


A Novel by AntHUR S. Harpy. 16mo, $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. . . It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vols. 7 and 8 OUR OLD HOME, and ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS. Each containing an Introductory 
Note by GEorcE P. Laturop, author of ‘A Study 
of Hawthorne,” an original full-page Etching, and a 
Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $200a 
volume. 

“In many respects the most severely simple and 


chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—NzWwW YORK ‘TIMEs. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1883. With four Maps, including a new 
and excellent route Map. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2. 
This is the best handy guide yet published for the 

use of American tourists in Europe. It includes the 

British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 

Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Tels. It 

gives the traveler just the information he needs, in the 

best form. 


Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris, 


AND ON THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. By 
C. L. EasTLakeE, Keeper of the National Gallery, 
London; author of ‘‘Hints on Household Taste,” etc. 
Small quarto, fully illustrated, $2 00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 








30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


BOSTON, 
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All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
all letters relating to its editorial management, must be 
addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, niust be addressed to 
0. Boston. Remittances in Registered Letters 


or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. oney 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sending It. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper Is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. Receipts may not be sent unless a stamp is en- 
closed with the subscription for that purpose. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in this city,in Tremont Temple, 
beginning Monday evening, May 28th, at 
7.45 o’clock. Next day, Tuesday, the ses- 
sions will begin at the Meionaon, at 10.30 
A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30 P.M. The 
following speakers, «mong others, are ex- 
pected : 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Clara Neymann, Col. 'l'.W. Higginson, An- 
na Garlin Spencer, Rev. C. H. Eaton, Rev. 
Robert Collyer, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Mary F. East- 
man, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, H. B. Black- 
well, Mrs. 8. C. Perkins, Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, Mrs. Car- 
oline P. Nickles, Lelia E. Patridge, 
Mrs. Bessie Bisbee Hunt, Mrs. A. C. Quin- 
by, Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Rev. Ed. F. 
Temple, and others. 

ORDER OF SPEAKERS: 

Monday Evening, Tremont Temple, 7.45 P. M. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Clara Ney- 
mann, of New York, Mary F. Eastman. 
Organ concert by Emma Le B. Kettelle. 


Tuesday Morning, Meionaon, 10.30 A. M. 
Executive Session. Committees and 
Resolutions. Lucy Stone, Ada C. Bowles, 
Annie E. Quinby, Frederic A. Hinckley, 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Martha G. Ripley, 
Mrs. Caroline P. Nickles. 


Tuesday Afternoon, Meionaon, 2.30 P. M. 

Lelia Patridge, Bessie Bisbee Hunt, 
H. B. Blackwell, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
Dr. C. W. Emerson, Sarah C. Perkins, 
Rey. Ed. F Temple. 


Tuesday Evening, Meionaon, 7.30 P. M. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. ©. H. Ea- 
ton, of New York, Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Songs by Mrs. 
Brett and Miss Nettie Foskett, accompan- 
ied by Mrs. S. E. Lasselle. 


Wednesday Evening, Meionaon, 5.30 to 9.30 P. M. 

Suffrage Festival and Banquet; Brief 
Addresses; Suffrage Songs; Violin Solo 
by Gaspard Maeder, Jr., and Songs by 
Mrs. Flora E. Barry. 

Board and lodging in this city during 
the N. E. Annual Meeting and Festival 
can be had at reduced rates upon applica- 
tion to this office. 

By order of the Ex. Com. 
Lucy STONE, President. 
Mrs. J. W. Smitu, Chairman Ex. Com. 
oo 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL AND BANQUET. 











On Wednesday evening, May 30th, from 
6.30 to 9.30 o’clock, in the Meionaon hall 
and chapel, will be held a Suffrage Festival 
and Banquet, similar to the one last May. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 
Supper will be served at 6 o’clock. There 
will be toasts and brief responses from 
many eminent speakers, limited to five 
minutes each. Music of a high order has 
been provided. Suffrage songs will also be 
sung. There will be an opportunity of 
making the personal acquaintance of dis- 
tinguished suffragists. As the seats are 
necessarily limited and are nearly all sold 
already, no time should be lost in securing 
tickets at the office of the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. Supper tickets 75 cts; Gallery tick- 
ets 25 cts. each. 

Mrs. MAry C. AMES, Com. of 
AMANDA M. LOUGEE, § Arrangements. 
mcnsiplilipanne 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ASSO- 

CIATIO. 








The annual meeting of the Mass. School 
Suffrage Association will be held at Wes- 
leyan Hall, May 30th, at 3 P. M. Miss 
Abby W. May, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Miss Lilian Clarke, Miss Eva Channing, 
and others, will speak. 


oo 
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WOMEN’S MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE, 





The annual meeting of the Women’s 
Ministerial Conference will be held at the 
Church of the Disciples, corner West 
Brookline Street and Warren Avenue, on 
Friday, June 1. The business meeting 
(which all members are requested to at- 
tend) will be at 10 A. M. Public meeting 
at 10.45. Addresses are expected from 
the president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles, Rey. Mary Graves, Mrs. 


CONVENTION IN OHIO. 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a convention in Columbus, June 
12th and 13th. The Home Protection 
Convention will be held on the 14th. 
There is no connection whatever between 
the two, but the expense and trouble of 
securing railroad fare is greatly lessened, 
as one ticket will serve for both. We hope 
to have a large and interesting convention. 
All who wish to come should send us 
their address in time. We shall have a 
lunch for those in attendance. 

Resecca A. S. JANNEY, 
Ch. Ex. Committee. 

KATE I. KELSEY, Secretary. 

a ee 
BOSTON FOURTH OF JULY ORATIONS. 


Last week we gave credit to Judge War- 
ren of having been the first orator for the 
city of Boston who on the Fourth of July 
advocated the ballot for women. But it is 
brought to mind that James Freeman 
Clarke, who gave the Fourth of July ora- 
tion in 1875, made the full claim for suf- 
frage for women as follows: 


By means of universal suffrage we no 
doubt introduce a great deal of ignorance 
into the government. But at the same 
time we cause all to feel a personal interest 
in the government, and we accomplish the 
great object of widening the basis of repre- 
sentation, so as to neutralize the influence 
of local interests, caste prejudices, and pri- 
vate aims. Inthe same fact, we find a basis 
for woman suffrage. Not because woman 
is the same in character, ability, and qual- 
ity as man,—but because she is different, 
we need her influence in public life. She 
will bring in new elements, and help still 
further in keeping legislation free from 
special tendencies. She will see many 
things which man does not,as he sees many 
things which she does not. She will make 
many mistakes as he makes many mistakes 
—but hers will be different from his, and 
his from hers, and so they will neutralize 
each other. Providentially, we have pre- 
pared for this coming change, by freely 
admitting girls with boys to all our schools, 
and we are now admitting the principle of 
co-education in many of our colleges. Life 
attains its true and best equilibrium not by 
monotony but by the union of antagonistic 
elements, by differentiation and co-opera- 
tion. 
women must be companions in everything, 
in work and play, in study, in all oceupa- 
tions, in art and literature, in science and 
discovery. I do not think our politics will 
be what they ought, till women are legis- 
lators and voters. I do not think that our 
schools and colleges will be what they 
ought, till girls are educated with boys, 
and women are on the boards of govern- 
ment and instruction with men. I do not 
think that our prisons, hospitals, charitable 
institutions, will be really good, till women 
are in the direction together with men. 
When all careers are open to all talents, so- 
— will be properly balanced by the 
equipoise of man’s force and woman’s 
sympathy, man’s logic and woman's intui- 
tion. 

Mr. Clarke was for many years the honor- 
ed president of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, and has been one of 
its most steadfast friends from the begin- 
ning. L. 8. 
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THE WHITE FEATHER. 


The offer of $10,000 by Dr. Jenny K. 
Trout as a gift for a woman’s medical col- 
lege in Toronto has been declined. Dr. 
Trout made the following conditions : 


“*T propose giving $10,000 as the nucleus 
of an endowment for such a school, but it 
must be a woman’s and not a man’s col- 
lege. ‘The majority of the members of the 
board must at all times be women. ‘The 
college staff must be appointed by the 
Board, and must have the control of it and 
of everything pertaining to the college in 
the same manner, and subject to similar 
limitations, as the control of other corpor- 
ate bodies by the board of directors. The 
chair of obstetrics and of diseases of wom- 
en I should expect to be filled by a wcman 
as soon as one qualified can be found. 
Other chairs, such as those of anatomy, 
medical jurisprudence, and jfhysiology 
should be similarly filled in due course, 
until the majority, at least, of the teachers 
are of the same sex as their students. 
When that is possible, which, however, 
may not be for some time, a woman 
should occupy the position of President of 
the College.” , 
These conditions had been stated to Dr. 
Barrett and virtually accepted by him, 
though it is evident now, that he did not 
expect Dr. Trout would insist upon their be- 
ing enforced. The offer of $10,000 was 
made weeks before the circular ‘‘addressed 
to leading ladies” was issued. Dr. Trout 
was never asked to give money, and knew 
nothing of the circular. When the con- 
ditions on which Dr. Trout’s money was 
offered were put in writing, Dr. Barrett 
called together the gentlemen whom he 
had selected as members of his faculty! 
They decided that they could not work 
under the management of a board compos- 
ed partly of women ;” that ‘ta mixed pro- 
fessorship was a farce.” That ‘ta medical 
college could not succeed where ladies 
were permitted to fill chairs, as they were 
looked upon in an unfavorable light.” 
This was stated to three persons who 
represented Dr. Jenny K. Trout. 

The Toronto Mail of the 14th inst. says: 
The faculty felt that they could not agree 
to the conditions of Dr. Jenny K. Trout. 
They intended opening a school for women, 





Bruce and others. 


and they intended to carry it on without 


For a perfect civilization men and » 





outside interference. They declined to es- 
tablish a school, work it for a few years, 
and then be supplanted by ladies, as lec- 
turers. . ... To introduce solely ladies 
as lecturers in a medical school would, it 
is respectfully submitted, lead the public 
generally to regard such education as in- 
ferior to that conducted mainly by gentle- 
men of learning and of experience in im- 
parting that learning. . ... The faculty 

ave resolved to carry on the school, hop- 
ing to get assistance from ladies. 


The *“*cheek”’ which asks ‘‘the assistance 
of ladies”’ after the open contempt poured 
upon them in the paragraphs above quoted 
inay be equalled by the folly of women 
who will contribute to such a college or 


attend it as students, but we trust not. 
L. 8. 





oo 
LOS ANGELES. 


The Pueblo de la Reina de los Angeles, 
the town of the Queen of the Angels, now 
abbreviated to Los Angeles, was founded 
more than a hundred years ago. It is an 
ancient place for this far western region, 
on whose fertile soil cities spring up like 
mushrooms almost in a night. Though 
old, it is far from decrepit, being at pres- 
ent a flourishing city of more than twenty 
thousand souls. During the last year the 
population has increased five thousand, and 
real estate has doubled in value. 

The first thing that strikes a stranger is 
the novelty of the vegetation. ‘Trees 
abound, and they are all unfamiliar. Evy- 
erywhere along the streets grow the grace- 
ful pepper-trees, their drooping feathery 
boughs interspersed with berry clusters 
like strings of corals Another beautiful 
tree is a sort of acacia, which at this sea- 
son is full of white blossoms. Rubber- 
trees, Japanese plums and tropical-looking 
palms growin the gardens. Most inter- 
esting of all is the Eucalyptus, or blue 
gum, the tree of health and healing, the 
antithesis of the Upas, of which so many 
wonderful stories are told. It is said to be 
good for almost all the ills that flesh ts 
heir to. Rheumatism, colds and malaria 
were particularly specified. For rheuma- 
tism, if I remember aright, you make an 
infusion. For colds, bronchitis, etc., you 
smoke the leaves. For malaria, you plant 
the trees around your house, and they 
drain the marshy ground, absorbing water 
like sponges and giving out balmy odors 
which are an antidote to all malarial fe- 
vers. It combines the virtues of attar of 
roses with those of chloride of lime. The 
tree at first sight is not especially beauti- 
ful. It is very tall and slender, with flut- 
tering, loosely-hanging leaves. The first 
set of leaves differ in shape from those of 
after years, and have the peculiar bluish 
tint which gives the tree its name of blue 
gum. The later leaves are dark green, 
long and scimetar-shaped. It is customary 
to “‘top’’ the trees, 7. e., cut them back, as 
otherwise they do nothing but aspire, 
throwing out few branches, and shooting 
up in four years toa height of fifty or sixty 
feet. Rows of the untopped trees, tower- 
ing above everything else, are a common 
feature of the landscape. I said that the 
tree was not beautiful at first sight; but it 
has a fascination which grows upon one. 
Its very height and directness of upward 
growth are inspiring, like the steadiness of 
an upright purpose. The leaves, far up in 
the sunshine, dance like our birch-leaves, 
with a cheery rustle and a bright glitter, 
as if they were rejoicing in the knowledge 
of their healing power. Rubbed between 
the fingers, they exhale a perfume so rich 
and sweet as to be almost sickening. Never 
was there a more signal refutation of the 
notion that wholesome things are always 
unpleasant. The only objection to the eu- 
calyptus is that its great affinity for water 
makes it drain the ground all about it, so 
that surrounding plants suffer from 
drought. In repairing a well a few years 
since, the roots of a neighboring eucalyp- 
tus tree were found to have forced their 
way through the wooden side of the well 
forty feet below the surface, to reach the 
water. 

Los Angeles also abounds in evergreens, 
especially cypresses. These form a fine 
close hedge, a solid wall of vegetable ma- 
sonry. We saw some such hedges nearly 
a quarter of a milein length. The ever- 
greens are often cut into fantastic shapes, 
cones, spires and arches, as if the stern old 
Spanish settlers had said in bitterness of 
spirit ; 


“henceforth let earth grow trees, 
No more roses! Hard straight lines 
To score lies out—none of these 
Fluctuant curves, but firs and pines, 


Poplars, cedars, cypresses ! 


The roses abound however, red, white, 
ereamy and flesh-colored. Shanties like 
those on the rocks beside Fifth Avenue far 
along toward Central Park are here em- 
bowered in masses of roses and Banksia 
which a palace might envy. Heliotrope is 
trained as a vine, and grows to the roofs. 
In the gardens are low hedges of calla 
lilies. Geraniums grow higher than one’s 
head, and lemon-trees hang their pale yel- 
low fruit beside the doors of cottages sheet- 
ed in English ivy. Los Angeles is largely 
made up of one-story cottages, and very 
pretty many of them are. 





Laborers ride to and from their work on 
horse-back, their tin dinner-pails hanging 
beside them. Dogs swarm—a relic of the 
old Spanish custom requiring everybody 
to keep one, we were told. Blue-vested 
Celestials are a frequent sight, and Spanish, 
French and Chinese are all to be heard in 
the streets. 

Los Angeles may be a paradise for its 
soft air and lovely scenery, but it is a pur- 
gatory to the conductor of a Raymond ex- 
cursion. There are no good hotels in the 
place, and let him strive as he may, he can- 
not make his party of a hundred and fifty 
comfortable. He is the centre of complaints 
and remonstrances all through the week, 
and must be heartily glad when the time 
comes for him to turn his back upon the 
City of the Angels. 

So far as natural beauties can atone for 
indifferent accommodations, however, they 
do itin Los Angeles. The drives around 
the city are beautiful. and a ride in an open 
horse-car, though much cheaper, is almost 
as good. In every direction are orange 
orchards, which they call orange groves. 
The tourist from the North has for the first 
time a chance to 

“behold 
Through the orange-leaves shining, the broad 
spheres of gold.” 
The green thrifty trees are everywhere 
propped up under their weight of golden 
fruit. Ripe oranges lie on the rich brown 
ploughed earth under the trees, neglected, 
like apples under our trees at home. 

The vineyards are another interesting 
sight. Anything less like one’s precon- 
ceived idea of a vineyard would be hard to 
find. A great field is set out with regular 
rows of vines, the stems being as thick as 
a man’s arm. All are cut down to a height 
of one or two feet, and each of these stocks 
bears a fabulous number of clusters during 
the season. It must be a capital chance 
for bad boys to steal grapes without hay- 
ing to climb for them; but probably the 
grapes, like the oranges, are so common 
that nobody cares to steal them. 

The coast range in the distance and the 
snowy top of ‘told Baldy” make a fine 
background to the smiling landscape. Near 
the city, the colors of the hills are singu- 
larly beautiful. Their smooth slopes are 
green and golden, brown and fawn-col- 
ored; and they are strangely cleft, as if 
the wizard Michael Scott had been around, 
repeating his performance with the hill of 
Eildon. 

The land is irrigated from the river, and 
the grass-plots are kept green at the cost 
of much labor. In many of the prettiest 
gardens we saw the rubber-hose lying 
coiled among the flowers and shrubs—the 
magical serpent on which their bloom and 
verdure depend. Rose-in-Bloom, who has 
an inquiring mind, took a walk at the 
bottom of a dry ditch ten feet deep, with 
the weeds that grew on the edge waving 
above her head, and studied the little gold 
and silver frogs with suckers on their feet, 
crawling among the leaves. 

The excursionists took a drive of fifteen 
miles to the Villa Madre, which they will 
not soon forget. The road wound among 
rounded hills and dimpling green valleys, 
between live-oaks and olives, past banks of 
mountain sage, like southern-wood, but 
sweeter, and through villages of gray 
squirrels which scampered and darted in 
every direction. Owls and snakes are said 
to keep house peaceably with these squir- 
rels. We saw many of the owls sitting by 
the squirrel-holes in broad sunlight, seem- 
ing not at all dazzled; but of the snakes 
we saw none, and no one but Rose-in-Bloom 
regretted their absence. 

The Villa Madre is a long, low white 
boarding-house, high up on the mountain 
side, looking off over a wide expanse of 
country lovely as the land of Beulah. In 
the orange grove near by we gathered or- 
anges with our own hands, and picked 
them up from under the trees, dead ripe 
and warm with the sunshine, and feasted 
royally on their sweetness. We learned 
for the first time at the Villa Madre what 
oranges really are. 

This drive took us through Passadena, 
and we made a call on Mrs. Jeanie C. Carr, 
who has a fine fruit farm of forty acres 
there. Her rows of orange trees are more 
than half a mile in length. She raises al- 
monds, apricots, walnuts, butternuts, cit- 
rons, French plums, Smyrna figs, Spanish 
and Italian chestnuts, and eighty-seven 
kinds of grapes. This does not exhaust 
the list by any means. Trees and plants 
from all parts of the world seem to flour- 
ish here. We saw within a hundred yards 
of each other an arbor-vitz from Sitka, a 
cedar from the southern slope of the Him- 
alayas, a Norfolk Island pine, and a cedar 
of Lebanon. Mrs. Carr has lately received 
an appointment from the Governor of Cal- 
ifornia as Silk Commissioner for the State. 
She showed us the mulberry trees upon 
whose leaves she feeds her silk-worms. She 
would like to open a sort of farm-school 
for girls, to teach them fruit-raising, if the 
requisite capital, $10,000, could be secured. 
Her house commands a magnificent pros- 
pect, eighty miles of mountain range, with 
a glimpse of far-away blue water. The 
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family have eaten bear’s meat killed withiy 
sight of the house. The nearness of wilq, 
ness to civilization is one of the charms og 
this region. You may live, like the Carrs, 
in a commodious modern house surround, 
ed with beds of white pinks and Cherokes 
roses, in the midst of wide fruit orchards. 
and by going a few miles up among the 
mountains you can scramble among rock, 
and abysses and bears, and risk your lif, 
in adventures to your heart’s content. The 
immense place seemed in perfect order, 
yet we saw but two men at work upon it, 
one American and one Chinaman. Mrs, 
Carr, being asked if she found any difficul. 
ty in making them work together, said tha 
she planned their work so as to keep them 


apart. 
Dr. Carr, who has been out of health fo, 


some time, assisted his wife in doing the 
honors of their beautiful place. Some 
thirty-five years ago, when Elizabeth 
Blackwell applied for admission to the 
medical college at Castleton, Vermont, Dr, 
Carr, the young Secretary, was the only 
member of the Faculty who voted to re. 
ceive her. He says he has been fighting 
old fogies ever since. 

Five years ago, when the Carrs took this 
estate, there was nothing upon it but tar. 
weed. The most surprising thing in con. 
nection with the many handsome places we 
saw about Los Angeles was the suddenness 
of their creation. Hardly one was more 
than six years old, yet they were surround. 
ed with orange orchards in full bearing, 
and rows of large trees such as would give 
an air of age and respectability to any New 
England homestead. 

Another pretty place is called the ‘Spins. 
ters’ Spice-box,” and is owned by two 
maiden ladies. I had a letter of introduce. 
tion to one of them, and received from her 
various bits of interesting information, 
She told me that when pepper-trees are 
planted in a row alternating with Eucalyp- 
tus, the pepper-trees will grow almost flat, 
spreading their boughs in opposite direc. 
tions so as to keep away from the Eucalyp. 
tus. The native willow and the walnut 
afford another instance of these vegetable 
antipathies. 

The perennial servant-girl question came 
up, of course. My informant said that the 
domestic service of Los Angeles is largely 
performed by Chinamen. Eastern servant- 
girls soon become so “hity-tity” and full 
of airs that those who have imported them 
at great expense are glad to get rid of them 
and supply their places with Chinese. The 
names of these children of the Central 
Flowery Kingdom are a constant source of 
amusement. Her aunt had had nearly the 
entire human frame—Lung, Tung, Back, 
Lock, Chin, ete., ete. She herself had had 
a Lim who was a model of all the domes 
tic virtues, except that he could not be 
taught to set a table. This is the one thing 
the Chinese seem incapable of learning. 
They pile all the dishes on promiscuously, 
and one who can be trained to do other 
wise is a rara avis. 

At Los Angeles, for the first time in my 
life, I had some laundry-work performed 
by a Chinaman. The clothes came back 
clean, but oddly folded, and with a peculiar 
odor clinging to them. I could not help 
feeling a slight repulsion at using them, 
especially the handkerchiefs, in view of the 
fact that they had undoubtedly been sprit 
kled with water spurted from the mouth of 
the washer. However, travellers cannot 
afford to be particular, with the grime of 
three thousand miles of railroad clinging 
to their attire. 

A Catholic church close to our boarding: 
place clashed most unmusical bells at aa 
unearthly hour every morning, and one 
day I had the curiosity to obey the call and 
go te early mass. It was worth the trou 
ble. I sat down in one of the worn wooden 
pews, and tried to make out the Spanish 





inscriptions over the altar. One by one 4 
score of women came in and knelt on thé 
floor in silence. Most of them wore black 
shawls over their heads. Four or five met 
and a small boy completed the congreg* 
tion. The priest conducted the service it 
a monotonous, almost inarticulate voice, 
making his genuflections jerkily as if 
moved by springs, and bringing his knee 
down to the floor with a sound thump. He 
was assisted by two or three little boys it 
scarlet petticoats and white overgarments. 
who lighted the candles with an air of 
childish importance, and ducked to the a 
tar with as much gravity as their elders 
On one side of the church was a Madonna, 
on the other a white-robed figure of Jesus 
who wore his heart on the outside of hit 
shirt-front, after the manner of a breast 
pin. Up in front was a picture of 5a 
Emigdio, bishop and martyr, whose pr 
tection is invoked against earthquakes. He 
is represented sailing in the clouds with # 
good deal the air of a college student ou 
on a spree. He is holding his cloak 
gether with one hand and flourishing the 
other in the air. His mitre sticks out at® 
rakish angle, and the air is full of little 
kicking cherubs, while below ships 2 
pitching and houses tipping in every dire 
tion, in the throes of a portentous earth 
quake. Yet, with all that was grotesqu 
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and childish in the surroundings, the devo- 
tion of those people was no joke. As the 
gray light of early dawn stole in over the 
orange trees outside the window, and the 
sweet-voiced choir sang, ‘Stella matutina, 
regina angelorum, ora pro nobis!” it 
seemed as if I had gone back five hundred 
years, or got into a novel—John Inglesant, 
probably, or Agnes of Sorrento. 

The Catholic population of Los Angeles 
seems to be of various nationalities. The 
names of the pew-holders were on the pews: 
and the three names which met my eye 
were Mrs. Watson, Mrs. McGinnis, and 
Concepcion Gonsales. A. S. B. 


4+ 
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SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 





The Polk County Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation met in regular session Thursday 
P. M., May 3d, in Good Templar Hall, 
720 West Walnut Street.- A good number 
of the faithful were present, besides dis- 
tinguished visitors from abroad. The lit- 
erary entertainment consisted of a very 
able paper upon suffrage, by Mrs. A. T. 
Brome, and some excellent chronicles by 
Mrs. M. A. Work and Mrs. Laura A. Berry, 
followed by interesting discussions upon 
some of the different topics presented. 

The meeting was very pleasantly enter- 
tained by a few minutes’ speech of Mrs. 
Peckham, of California, the national or- 
ganizer of the Order of Sons of Temper- 
ance. The lady urged the mothers to train 
their sons and daughters both to be fully 
competent to take the position awaiting 
them in life, to be able to vote intelligent- 
ly whenever the opportunity should be 
given them, which she believed was only 
a question of time. Mrs. A. Russell then 
reported a collection of some $30 she has 
secured to aid in keeping Miss Hindman 
in the field to assist in educating the peo- 
ple in suffrage, or as some prefer the term, 
in franchise. 

This being the regular annual meeting, 
the following list of officers were elected 
for the ensuing year; viz.: 


Mrs. Linda M. Hartzell, President; Mrs. 
phine A. Woods, first Vice-President; Mrs. 
tie J. Ballangee, second Vice-President; Mrs. 
Eliza H. Hunter, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Mary A. Work, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
Laura At Berry, Treasurer. Executive Commit- 
tee: Mrs. Josephine A. Woods, Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall, Mrs. A. F. Brome, Mrs. A. H. Anke- 
ny, Mrs. B. R. Ganer. —Iowa Capital. 


4+ 
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ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION. 


Jose- 
Hat- 





The annual convention of the Illinois 
Woman Suffrage Association opened at 
Evanston, the evening of May 3d, with an 
address of welcome by Rev. G. B. Pierce, 
pastor of the Baptist Church, and a re 
sponse by Mrs. E. B. Harbert. 

Addresses were made by Hon M. B. Cas- 
tle, of Sandwich, and Rey. C. C. Harrah, 
of Galva, and short speeches by others. It 
is significant that both of these gentlemen 
advocated woman’s enfranchisement as 
necessary to society and to the nation, 
rather than as a benefit to herself. Mr. 
Castle said, ‘‘Women must be given the 
ballot to save the franchise from decay; 
that this Nation must admit women to 
power to save it. Wherever tried woman 
suftrage had been successful. In Wyoming» 
where women were men’s equal in political 
power, it had been a great success. It was 
proposed by some to restrict the suffrage, 
to make an intellectual test, a property test, 
or something that would restrict, but the 
people would never give up their rights 
once acquired. The only way to purify 
was by adding a purerelement. That ele- 
ment was woman and woman suffrage. 

Exclusive male suffrage, said Mr. Har- 
rah, is fraught with many dangers. In 
every large city the immoral element con- 
trols, and often, also, in the smaller towns. 
The major part of the rougher element 
everywhere is composed of men. Women 
are in the majority in churches; men in 
prisons. ‘The vote of women must counter- 
act that of the roughs. At present the 
piety of the country is disfranchised. The 
condition of the politics of the country is 
drawing the favorable attention of thought- 
ful people to woman suffrage. 

The proceedings of the second day, May 
4th, included addresses by Mrs. E. B. Har- 
bert and Mrs. Holmes; a paper by Miss 
Emma Meserve on Margaret Fuller; short 
speeches; reports of committees and the 
usual routine business. Mrs. Haggart pre- 
sented a report of the work in Indiana, and 
Mrs. Sewall gave a brief review of the Nat- 
ional Association and its labors. Mrs. Mary 
B. Willard, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, the 
Hon‘? John Finch, the Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock, Mrs. Mary Dye, Mrs. B. D. Hawks, 
and others addressed the meeting. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Mrs. E. B. Harbert; Vice- 
President at large,Mrs. M. E. oe, Sec- 
retary, Miss Florence Kollock; Treasure, 
Dr. LeliaG. Bedell; Executive Committee, 
Hon. M. B. Castle, of Sandwich; Mrs. E. 
J. Loomis, of Chicago; the Rey. C. C. Har- 
rah, of Galva; Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, of 
Chicago; Mrs. Clara Lyon Peters, of Wat- 
seka; Mrs. L. J. Wardner, of Anna; Mrs. 
Dunn, of Chicago; and Mr. W. S. Harbert, 
of Evanston. 

From5 to8 P. M. a pleasant reception 


was tendered the delegates and visitors by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harbert. 

The evening and closing session was oc- 
cupied by addresses by Mrs. Haggart, Mrs. 
Sewall and Mrs. Gougar. 


N. E. HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


Among the attractions of anniversary 
week, the Festival of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children must not 
be forgotten. 

The House No. 87 Boylston St. is very 
convenient to the Providence Railroad and 
several lines of horse-cars, and is so near 
to many of the churches where exercises 
will be held during the week, that it is 
thought many of those coming to Boston 
to attend Anniversary meeting will enjoy 
taking their lunch or tea there, and indulg- 
ing ina little rest, in the room provided 
for the purpose, or having a half hour’s 
chat with the ladies engaged in it, most of 
whom are widely known for their philan- 
thropic work. 

The Fancy and Autograph tables and 
the Pharmacy will give a chance to supply 
many wants, and the dolls’ table will sug- 
gest the present to carry home to the chil- 
dren. The evening entertainments will be 
very varied and delightful, as much of the 
best professional and amateur talent of the 
city will appear in them. E. D. C. 

Jamaica Plain. 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


A very interesting occasion will be the 
graduating exercises of the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, which are to be held 
this year at Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, 
June 5th, at3 P.M. Several new features 
will be introduced into the programme. 
The public are cordially invited to attend. 
Laura Bridgman will be present on the 
occasion. 

Tickets may be obtained gratis by writ- 
ing to the director at South Boston, or by 
calling at the office of the institution, No. 
37 Avon Street. No tickets are required 


for the second balcony of the Temple. 
M. A. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Anniversary W eek! ! 

See order of exercises. 

Monday evening, May 28, Tremont Tem- 
ple, Remonstrants answered. 

Tuesday morning, May 29, Meionaon, 
executive session, addresses, continued af- 
ternoon and evening. 

Suffrage Festival, Wednesday evening, 
May 30. Secure tickets without delay, at 
No. 5 Park Street. 

Rey. Phillips Brooks is now in London, 
and preaches at Westminster Abbey on the 
27th inst. 

At Albany, N. Y., May 2, finally passed 
the Supply Bill to the Governor, with the 
$20,000 item for Catholic protectory. 

Pierre Clarke Severance, son of Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, was married last 
week to Isabel Morgan, daughter of Wil- 
‘liam J. Rotch, of New Bedford. 

President Bascom, of the University of 
Wisconsin, says that an experience of ten 
years in large college classes convinces 
him that co-education is pre-eminently the 
fitting method of training our youth. 

The Misses White, two estimable ladies, 
living near Greensboro’, Ga., have recently 
spun and wove from nankeen cotton the 
cloth for a suit of clothes for Dr. Poul- 
lian. One of these ladies is sixty-nine 
years old. 

At the recent school elections in Arapa- 
hoe Co. (of which Denver is the county 
seat), one woman was made president of 
the School Board, and another, school di- 
rector of her district. Very few women 
visited the’ polls. 

Women passing Anniversary Week in 
Boston are cordially invited to make use 
of the rooms of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 157 Tremont Street, 
either for rest, for reading, or for obtain- 
ing local information. 


The Advertiser in an excellent article 
announces the beginning of a boys’ insti- 
tute for Boston, which shall so look after 
boys that they will be saved to a noble 
manhood, and not lost among the criminal 
classes. 

The graduating exercises of the Boston 
School of Oratory took place in the Meio- 
naon Thursday afternoon, and were wit- 
nessed by an audience that overflowed 
into the doorways and corridors. They 
were as usual of a very interesting order, 
including a brief exercise in illustration of 
the Delsarte system of gestures. 

A memorial to Mr. Gladstone, to the 
effect that no measure for the assimila- 
tion of the county and borough franchise 
can be considered satisfactory unless it 
contains provisions for the extension of 
the suffrage to all persons, without distine- 
tion of sex, who possess the statutory 
qualifications for the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, has been very influentially signed, 





and will shortly be presented. Above 


ninety members of Parliament have ap- 
pended their names to the document. 

The Christian Register has an earnest 
plea for Saturday picnics. It quotes from 
the life of James Nasmith charming par- 
agraphs that show how the great Scotch 
engineer used the open fields on Saturday 
to help keep his soul in tune for all the 
week. Now,in the time of tender grow- 
ing greenness, let city children see the 
country. 

Miss Helen Magill, of Johnstown, Penn., 
will open a ladies’ seminary in the Howard 
School Building in West Bridgwater, next 
October, with four assistant teachers. 
Miss Magill spent four years at Cambridge, 
England, after completing her studies in 
this country. She may, therefore, be con- 
sidered one of the best educated and most 
accomplished of teachers, and she will 
make a first-class school. 

Wendell P. Garrison, before giving his 
vote for overseers for Harvard College, 
addressed a letter to five nominees, asking 
each whether 

(1.) “If elected, would you favor grant- 
ing a petition that attendance upon morn- 
ing prayers be made purely voluntary? 

(2.) ‘“*‘Would you favor granting a peti- 
tion that church attendance on Sunday be 
left (a) purely voluntary, or (b) subject 
to parental control?” 

Four of those replied in a satisfactory 
manner, Gen. Samuel M. Quincy permit- 
ting his letter to be published in favor of 
voluntary attendance at religious exercises. 

A most remarkable electric phenome- 
non manifested itself on the line of the 
Union Pacific railway lately, between 
North Platte and Sidney, Nebraska. The 
influence, however, was felt perceptibly 
beyond these points. The rails were sur- 
charged with a current of electricity, mov- 
ing from west to east, to so high a degree 
that hand-cars standing on the track were 
impelled at a fair rate of speed by it. One 
hand-car at Brule got away from the sec- 
tion-men next east. The influence of the 
current was felt by many persons along 
the track, and no little excitement pre- 
vailed during its continuance. 

At Chicago, May 17, the executive com- 
mittee of the Cigar-Makers’ Union heard 
the testimony of six young girls employed 
by one Behrman on Kinzie Street. It was 
shown that they work from 6 A. M. to 9 
P. M., and on three nights of the week till 
11 P. M., making bunches of cigars. The 
majority of “em receive $3 per week, 
and in order to make a profit from this 
scanty pittance he charges them a cent a 
minute for lost time. When the Health 
Inspector visits the place, the proprietor 
manages to hide such children as are under 
age. Other tyrannical practices are al- 
leged, and it is said the place is only a 
type of others in the city. 


The W. Newton Women’s Educational 
Club held its annual meeting anda social 
tea, at the Unitarian church parlor, on 
Monday, May 7th. They have ninety-four 
members and a balance of $86 in the 
treasury. Officers for the ensuing year 
are, president, Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton; 
vice-president, Mrs. N. T. Allen; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret A. Carter; treasurer, 
Mrs. Kate Mead; directors, Mrs. Sarah 
M. Davis, Mrs. Arthur Carroll, Mrs. Mary 
J. Peabody, Mrs. Jane M. Hastings, Miss 
Isabel Orr and Mrs. Sampson of Newton. 
After the business came an excellent sup- 
per, and more excellent speech in poetry 
and prose, with chronicles of the club 
and a good time generally. 


But why is woman denied the ballot? 
Is physical force the guarantee of the bal- 
lot? But weak and sick men vote. Is in- 
telligence the test? But the unlettered 
vote. Is character the guide? But the 
wicked vote. What, then, is the criterion? 
Sex alone (on the attainment of one’s ma- 
jority). And why sex? Because of the 
old-time supremacy of physical over spirit- 
ual force. Now what, think you, should 
the State require of its citizens? What, 
if not character, the highest and the best? 
And who are to set character as umpire in 
a nation’s affairs, except the people them- 
selves? And who are the people, except 
thinking men and women? These people, 
then, owe their best to the State. Here is 
a duty involved in the nature of man and 
woman alike.—Rev. Clara M. Bisbee. 

At the Social Temperance Union dinner, 
in Boston, last Friday, Mrs. Livermore 
said that she had not lived through the 
anti-slavery cause to be discouraged by the 
temperance cause. She considered the 
temperance and woman questions the same. 
Society is blocked by intemperance. The 
liquor dealers are consolidated to help that 
party who serve their interest, especially 
in Ohio. Mrs. Livermore hoped they 
would succeed, so that the evil might be 
at its height. She spoke of the present 
degradation of Chicago, owing to the last 
city elections. But there is no ground for 
despair, and the day will come when the 
story of drunkenness will only be found in 
the encyclopedia. No one hasa right to 
live who will not do his part toward the 
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A Lire Wortn Livinc. — Emerson says, 
“The truest test of civilization is not the census, 
not the size of cities, nor the crops, but the kind 
of man the country turns out.” Now the kind 
of man the country turns out depends pretty 
much upon his physical condition. Of what use 
to the world would a race of invalids prove? 
Such people have not individual independence, 
and their achievements or usefulness—if any—are 
of the most meagre and ordinary character, when 
contrasted with those of the hale, A man, 
who takes the world as he finds it, makes the 
most of it, and leaves it the better for his havin 
ny through it. I remember asking one suc 

ow it was he enjoyed such an immunity from 
disease during especially sickly seasons. The | 
reply came unhesitatingly, ‘‘Because I pay 
prompt attention to the premonitory symptoms 
of disease and thus baffle continued illness.” 
“But how is this effected so woe when you so 
rarely have recourse to the physicians ?” I asked. 
“Welli,’’ he reflectively replied,“‘some years ago I 
learned through the medium of a book—‘Hum- 
phreys’ Homeopathic Mentor, or Family Adviser’ 
—the gift of a friend, that men and women 
could, in no small degree, become their own phys- 
ician. After a careful reading of the book I came 
to the conclusion that it was the most practical 
volume I had looked into for years, and resolved 
to test the medicines or specifics it advocated 
for family use, therefore, I ordered a family-case, 
also a veterinary one for the stables, and became, 
not only my own physician, with splendid suc- 
cess, but the friend in need of those about me.”’ 
So much for Homeopathy.— Exchange. 
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PAPER HANGINGS. 


GREAT BARGAINS! 


A large stock of the latest Styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, Hangings, etc., 
retailing for one-third less than any other Store in 
Boston. 


T.F. SWAN, 


No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 
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A MEMORY. 


BY ABBIE E. SNOW. 





Just a breath of rose-hued clover 
That the wild bee flitted over; 


Arching skies with many a fleet 
Of argent-sail-ed vessels, meet 


For celestial journeying; 
Birds astir on golden wing; 


Bursts of song that went and came 
With each flash of vivid flame; 


Breezes that witb lulling sound 
Stirred the solemn pines around ; 


Heights of splendor, depths of gloom, 
Eden airs of rare perfume; 


Lilied pools where silently 
Gleamed the gauze-winged dragon fly; 


And a breath of rose-hued clover 
That the wild bee flitted over. 
—New England Homestead. 


—eoe—__—_ 
RED, WHITE, AND BLUE. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
. 





Red Cypress! unto him who grieves, 
Reading sad legends in thy leaves, 
And finding in thy flower 
An emblem of the heart that bleeds, 
Say: The red blossom which I bear 
Doth symbolize 
The sacrifice 
Of that sublimest hour 
When Love fulfilled all buman needs; 
Bound Death, the Victor, as a slave; 
Flung wide the sealed gates of the grave, 
And set His angels, warders, there. 


White Rose! to him who gathers thee 
The Flower of Consolation be,— 
Unfolding peace, and not despair. 
With sharpest thorns set round, 
Teach him how Life may wear 
Sharp griefs, and yet be crowned! 


Blue Harebell! that dost tremble 
To the weird breath of Sorrow, 
Be to the mourning one Faith’s symbol ;— 
Since thou dost borrow 
‘The same soft hue 
Her eyes have won with constant looking up; 
God filleth thine inverted cup 
With heaven's own blue; 
So shall His eweet assurance fill 
The heart bowed meckly to His will. 


cnmpeemnennniiaiiuman: 
IN FAITH AND TRUST. 





BY MARY E, BLAKE. 





When May-time fills the charméd air, 

Across the trees her sweet blooms flinging, 
When May-time stns are shining fair, 

And all the woods with song are ringing,— 
We bare our Mother Nature’s breast 

As first she wakes from winter's sleeping, 
And lay the seedlings there to rest, 

In faith and trust for future reaping. 


We may not see if bane or blight 

The summer holds, our fond dreams chiding; 
We may not read with prophet sight 

What change the far-off days are hiding; 
Though storms arise and tempests blow, 

Though Fate its darksome web be folding, 
We walk our way, content to know 

That His dear hands our trusts are holding. 


Now, too, where battle thunders roar, 

And battle hail of shot is crashing, 
On Southern plain and Southern shore 

The lightning of its death-fire flashing ; 
Where blood-stains dim the glowing sod, 

Where pulsing streams of life are flowing, 
Where dying cyes are raised to God,— 

We plant again fair seed for sowing. 
Each brave heart lying still and cold, 

Far, far away from those who love it; 
Each grave the quiet hills enfold 

Where some dear face may bend above it; 
Each torture-pang of brain and soul, 

Each tear from eyes unused to weeping,— 
Within His hands we place the whole, 
And wait in faith the time of reaping. 


In faith and trust, O God of might! 
No dark despair, no vain repining; 
Beyond the depths of sorrow’s night 
We see far off the morning shining. 
Give us Thy strength, O Wise and Just, 
To wait till time shall ope the portal, 
And perfect faith and perfect trust 
Shall reap their fruit in joy immortal! 
a. a 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


A WESTERN COUSIN. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 


No one can be more assured of position 
than are the Toplanders of Boston. The 
family is an old one; it possesses an un- 
doubtedly genuine coat-of-arms; it has 
wealth and culture and character. If its 
members have accomplished nothing, 
notable or otherwise, in the field of litera- 
ture, science or art, or in the line of poli- 
tics, philanthropy or progress, neither 
have they done anything which could pos- 
sibly call down upon their dignified heads 
the critical observation or actual censure 
of their own congenial circle. The Top- 
landers are eminently cool, calm, polished 
and respectable. In fatt, they are quite 
superior tothe ups and downs, the purpos- 
es and ambitions, of those who struggle for 
money or for fame. 

It must be confessed that a slight ripple 
of excitement, a perceptible tremor of dis- 
satisfaction, was visible in one branch of* 
the Toplander family as they were gather- 
ed in their library on a certain stormy Nov- 
ember evening. An offensive-looking mis- 
sive had been opened and the main fact 
elicited ; a daughter of a half-sister of Mrs. 
Toplander desired to spend a winter in 
Boston, and would be pleased to accept a 
long-since extended invitation to visit in 
the family of her aunt. The decidedly far- 
Western postmark was sufficient indication 
of the undesirability of the prospective 


guest. 






..**An entirely uncultivated young per- 
c . arked Mrs. Toplander, sighing, 
‘put sliall be compelled to submit to 
this infliction.” 

“Don’t depend upon me to show her 
around,” said the eldest son, ringing for 
his slippers. ‘I shall be very much en- 
gaged at the club.” 

“Nor upon me, my lady-mother,” added 
the second son, decidedly. **I shall be deep 
in my literary criticisms this winter.” 

“Certainly you will not leave it for me 
to exhibit her verdanecy to our friends,” 
cried the third young gentleman, in ex- 
treme perturbation. ‘‘L shall be especial- 
ly engaged in society this season,and could 
not possibly be burdened in that way.” 

“Of course my sons will not fail in any 
requisite act of courtesy,” pronounced Mrs. 
Toplander, with emphasis. ‘That would 
be impossible.” 

The subject was thus summarily dismiss- 
ed, and the usual serenity of the family 
circle restored—at least outwardly. If the 
young men revolyed in their inner con- 
sciousness suddenly essential trips to Eu- 
rope or South America, they held their 
forces in reserve, until the exigencies of the 
vase should call for action. 

The young lady dawned upon the 'Top- 
lander family ina peculiarly bright and 
breezy fashion. ‘That she was pretty, and 
also possessed of an independence of man- 
ner which verged upon stylishness, was 
undeniable. ‘True, there was something 
deprecatory in the shy lifting of her eyes, 
and she was evidently, only too evidently, 
anxious to learn. Still, she was never em- 
barrassed under any circumstances, and 
was certainly equal to any emergency. But 
she was overflowing with enthusiasm—a 
fact of most distressing nature to the Top- 
lander sensibilities. The three young men 
of the family were absolutely /lasés, so 
far as sight-seeing in this world was con- 
cerned; they had exhausted the entire list 
of desirable objects for observation, and 
had criticised and compared until really 
very little remained for positive admiration. 

teginald was a connoisseur in art; not 
that he ever attempted achievement in any 
department himself, but he studied art ap- 
parently for the sole purpose of censuring 
all artists and their works. 

Harold, the second son, devoted his ener- 
gies to literature with the same high ob- 
ject in view. He found little to merit his 
praise and inuchto condemn. Only the au- 
thors of earlier times were really worthy 
of consideration; and among poets, only 
those of classic days and .a few European 
versifiers were at all notable. As for Amer- 
ican rhymists, he never noticed them, with 
possibly the exception of Longfellow and 
a few Boston men; and he thought that 
the law ought to prohibit the publication 
of new volumes by young and unknown 
authors. 

Grandison was devoted to society, yet he 
considered no society worthy of the name, 
save a small coterie in the French capital, 
where he had spent several seasons, and 
where he intended permanently to reside 
after a year or two of enforced banishment 
in the American Athens. 

The only daughter of the family had 
been educated in Paris, and had married a 
wealthy American resident of that me- 
tropolis; so that Edna Howard found no 
traces of a young girl's handiwork in the 
grand old Toplander mansion. Everything 
was as perfect as the artisan and artist 
could render it, but the unrelieved stateli- 
ness produced a chilling effect upon the 
blithe young Western cousin. Yet she 
would not succumb to the stateliness; the 
stateliness was compelled to succumb to 
her. She chatted and laughed—actually 
laughed aloud in those regal apartments! 
Mrs. Toplander was horrified, yet the 
laugh was undeniably sweet and musical, 
and the family portraits did not change 
countenance or step out of their massive 


cunlight slanting down those mountain 
sides? Can anything be finer than that?” 

Reginald Toplander became more frigid 
than before. 

‘There is nothing particularly fine here,” 
he replied; **you should see the Dresden 
gallery.’ 

“Oh, this is enough for me at present,” 
returned Edna, warmly. “Is there any- 
thing by Jean Frangois Millet here? How 
many tears [ have shed over mere engray- 
ings of his works! ‘They are so full of 
the world’s painful struggle for bread! 
The world of poverty and toil, 1 mean; not 
your world. But here is a beautiful pic- 
ture.” 

The young gentleman was becoming dis- 
turbed. What if this astonishing Western 
cousin were actually to shed tears in this 
fashionable resort, and at a fashionable 
hour, too? He glanced uneasily around, 
and then turned again to Edna. He was 
suddenly crushed; tears were positively 
chasing each other down her pink cheeks. 

“Oh, this is so full of expression!” she 
sighed, drying her eyes quickly on her 
dainty mouchoir, “it not only thrills me 
with its beauty, but inspires me with an 
intense desire to imitate it. I always feel 
that way when I seea beautiful painting. 
Isn't this delightful, cousin? I don’t know 
much about the Renaissance or the pre- 
Raphaelite school, or all that, but I know 
what I like.” 

“It is not essential to exhibit so much 
enthusiasm,” coldly remarked her compan- 
ion, nervously twisting his moustache. 

“Oh,” said the young lady, with a touch 
of sarcasm in her naiveté, “1 thought that 
was what artists painted pictures for—to 
please people very much indeed !” 

‘“*Ah—yes, possibly; but it is not good 
form to express all one’s emotions.’ 

“Oh, [ couldn't possibly do that; I 
couldn’t if I were to talk all day!” spirit- 
edly replied the young lady from the far 
West. 

After that, however, she viewed the 
paintings in silence, and manifested no 
further enthusiasm until they entered the 
carriage with the family coat-of-arms on 
the panels, and were rolling homeward. 
‘Then she resumed conversation. 

“*] wish to take lessons while here. I 
have painted a little, and wish to paint 
more.” 

“Ah, yes, all young ladies dabble in 
paints now-a-days. But it is extremely 
absurd, when one can buy tolerably decent 
pictures for a few hundred dollars, if one 
must have cheap ones. And no woman 
‘an paint well.’ 

“QO, Reginald Toplander!” cried Edna, 
holding up her hands in astonishment. 
“Why, you are positively in the dark ages! 
But, then, if that is your candid opinion, 
there is really no use in arguing the ques- 
tion, or in referring to Elizabeth Thomp- 
son or any of the numerous women artists 
of these or earlier times. But I do not ex- 
pect to accomplish great things; I merely 
wish to be able to paint little scenes that I 
love. Itis a delight merely to dabble in 
colors.” 

‘But it would not be a delight to your 
friends to look at those little scenes.” 

‘Then my friends need not look at them. 
Ishall not ask them to. I shall paint to 
please myself,” and the young girl tossed 
her pretty head in defiance. 

It was Harold 'Toplander who attended 
Edna Howard to the Library and the liter- 
ary soirée. 

‘Am I really to meet those distinguished 
authors whom I have revered all my life?” 
she exclaimed with irrepressible enthusi- 
asm. ‘Oh, how perfectly delightful!” 
‘They are very much like other people,” 
nonchalantly replied Harold. 

“Oh, that cannot be!” cried the young 
girl, with indignant unbelief. ‘*‘Why, I per- 
fectly adore them, and I shall be so glad 
of an opportunity to tell them so!” 








frames in dismay, as she half-imagined 
they might. 

Neither did any guests of the Toplanders 
seem to find the mansion less attractive 
than before; they discovered that Miss 
Howard was “distressingly original, but 
positively, sonrewhat entertaining, don’t 
you know!” 

Despite his resolutions previous to her 
arrival, Reginald Toplander found himself, 
on the second morning subsequent to the 
intrusive Western cousin, her obedient es- 
cort to that Mecca of her desires—a fine 
gallery of paintings. He could not tell 
how it had happened; it was due entirely 
to the undiscoverable machinations of his 
lady-mother, who loved her ease, but 
would not allow her sons to dim the Top- 
lander escutcheon by any avoidance of es- 
sential acts of politeness toward even a re- 
mote member of the Toplander family. 
Edna Howard stood before a scene of 
grandeur, and clasped her gloved hands at 
first in silent ecstasy. But she did not re- 
main quiet. 

“Q cousin Reginald!” she burst out in 
tones intended to be low, but which were 
quite distinct to several groups of elegant 
ladies near by, “‘isn’t it wonderful? How 





could the artist paint such floods of real | 


| Greek authors 


‘I beg you will not attempt anything of 
the kind,” said the young man, quite star- 
tled out of the usual Toplander compos- 


ure. 
“Why not? It is so pleasant to tell any- 


body when you admire their works—don‘t 
you think so?) Why, I always waited after 
a fine lecture to shake hands with the lec- 
turer, at home; it seems so cold and un- 
appreciative never to say a word in per- 
son. Not that any one would care partic- 


| ularly for my opinion, but it is a satisfac- 


tion to me.” 

“No, I don’t fancy they would care par- 
ticularly,” said Harold, with-a sarcastic 
smile. 

‘But I shall tell them just the same,” 
declared the incorrigible girl. ‘To think 
that I am going to meet the author of this 
book!” she added with a reverential touch. 
**Isn*t he a wonderful writer?” 

“Not to be compared to some of the 
;” stated Harold, unsympa- 
thetically ; and then, he proceeded to ren- 
der apparent the defects and plagiarisms 
of this and numerous other modern wri- 
ters, until Edna shuddered to see her idols 
tottering on their thrones. 

‘*T write verses, myself,” remarked the 
young girl, confidentially, ‘and some day 
I shall publish a volume.” 


joy anything? 





“Horrible!” was Harold’s thought; but 
he only said, with blighting condescen- 
sion, **You should read Tennyson, cous- 
in.” 

“Oh, haven’t I read Tennyson? But even 
Tennyson can’t write for me. I have 
thoughts of my own, and nobody can 
quite express myself,” replied this inde- 
pendent cousin. 

“Everything has already been written 
that is worthy of expression,” said Harold 
Toplander, coldly. ; 

*“*Why, would you have the whole world 
simply live on the past? Would you have 
everybody stop doing anything because 
things have been done as well or better 
already? Life is new to every human be- 
ing, although untold millions have lived 
before. Even 1 have my narrow orbit, 
and no other can fill my place.’ 

“Ah, possibly,—but you are exceeding- 
ly unsophisticated, Cousin Edna,” the 
young gentleman remarked in despair. 

Grandison Toplander also found the 
young lady exceedingly unsophisticated 
when he accompanied her into ‘‘society.” 
She actually and evidently enjoyed the 
elegant scenes around her, with no attempt 
at concealment. 

“A stupid affair,” the young man had 
occasion to say, after what appeared a 
particularly enjoyable reception in Edna’s 
eyes. “Mrs. Hamilton Fitzdarley is pos- 
itively deficient in that tact which is es- 
sential in satisfactorily choosing her 
guests.” 

“Why, I thought it delightful,” the 
young girl replied. ‘*They were certainly 
all interesting; and I love merely to sit in 
a corner and study the different types of 
character as they appear to me, if nothing 
else. But I had several delightful téte-a 
téte conversations with distinguished men 
and women—and don’t you think Mr. X 
had actually noticed some of my verses and 
recognized my name! And, oh, he is a 
perfectly delightful man!” 

“Tam glad if you enjoyed the affair,” 
returned the young man, with indifference. 

**f don’t see how you could fail to do so, 
cousin, either. But do you ever really en- 
No, on the whole, I don’t 
see how you can, any of you! You exist 
for the purpose of criticising, not of enjoy- 





ing. Cousin Reginald never enjoys a 
painting; he is always instituting compar- 


isons and searching for defects. Why, he 
might as well study only the chromos 
which he so heartily despises—they would 
serve equally well for such destructive 
purposes. Cousin Harold never enjoys a 
book—he merely feeds on its imperfec- 
tions. And you never enjoy social or pub- 
lic entertainments of any kind; you are 
always discovering the weak points. You 
are so superior yourselves that you cannot 
be pleased short of perfection all around 
you? Is that it? Or you have enjoyed 
the good things of this world to satiety, 
and there is nothing more left for you— 
absolutely nothing!” 

In this manner Edna Howard managed 
to “stir up” her dignified relatives to the 
point of a perpetual family quarrel, if her 
laughing accusations and their decorous 
protests could be construed into sugges- 
tions of a**mutual misunderstanding.” It 
was a new experience for the Toplanders. 

“What I wish to know, is,” Edna said, 
solemnly, one day after a broadside of 
elaborate criticism concerning some cur- 
rent musical event, on the part of the 
young men, ‘*whether there is anything in 
another world which can be so fortunate 
as to escape your adverse criticism! Now, 
you will carry all your mental faculties 
with you, I suppose; they cannot undergo 


entire change, and how will you get along 
with that tendency to discover defects? 


Do you think it will be possible to be sat- 
isfied to any essential degree? Won't you 
be criticising the arrangements of the pre- 
cious stones in the heavenly walls, even 
before you are permitted to enter them?” 

‘Edna, you shock me!” was her aunt’s 
reproof. 

“Well, aunt, I can’t help thinking of it, 
and it troubles me. I should feel it a ter- 
rible risk, myself, to attempt to please my 


cousins in any world. And you are all 
living on such a high plane here, that al- 


though I am very happy, I shall not be 
sorry to return tomy Western home, where 
itis really considered worth while to at- 
tempt something one’s self in a small 
way.” 

The winter came to an end, and the 
Western cousin repacked her trunk and 
was ready to depart. She lingered in the 
conservatory to gather a bunch of fragrant 
flowers, and suddenly it seemed to them all 
that she was taking away with her much 
more than that handful of bloom. 

‘*Edna,” said Reginald, standing by her 
side and speaking in alow voice, ‘if you 
would only stay always—I mean if you 
would let me go for you, and bring you 
back as my wife—it would make me hap- 
py. I cannot express all my emotions, 
but”—— 

“Oh, it is not good form to express all 
one’s emotions!” returned Edna, mis- 
chievously. ‘And I really couldn't marry 
my cousin,” she added maliciously, ‘‘es- 





pecially as there are three of them, and 
they have all said the very same thing.” 

So the blithe young lady smilingly made 
her adieux, and vanished from the Top. 
lander range of vision. If she left three 
aching voids in the places where the three 
zsthetic Toplander hearts were supposed 
to beat, she had no fear that the vacuum 
would, in any case, prove fatal. 


6 — 
WOMEN’S WORK IN HINDOOSTAN. 


We are indebted to Miss Sarah Norris, 
M. D., of Charlestown, Mass., for the fol. 
lowing extract from the report of the Mad- 
ras Medical College read at the annual 
meeting : 


Six lady students entered the college to 
study medicine. They attended the “Tec t- 
ures and examinations regularly, and made 
considerable progress in ‘the studies of the 
session. Miss Hayes, a Matriculate, is 
qualifying for the degree of Licentiate of 
Medicine and Surgery. She obtained 72 
per cent. of the aggregate marks awarded 
at the different examinations held by the 
Professors at the close of the year. The 
other five ladies who are qualifying for 
certificates as Medical Practitioners ob- 
tained an average of 73 per cent. of the 
total marks; of ‘these Miss Khisty, a Chris- 
tian, whose parents were origin: ally Brah- 
mins, acquitted herself well at all'the ex- 
aminations, and is awarded prizes for pro- 
ficiency in Anatomy and Materia Medica. 


The Times, of India, telegraphs the Ea- 
ucation Commission : 


Mrs. Mitchell, Lady Superintendent of 
the Female Training College, Poona, de- 
tailed the results of her e xperience of fe- 
male education in the Bombay presidenc 'Yy 
condemning the system of ‘placi ing mis- 
tresses of female schools under mi: ile deputy 
inspectors, as contrary to native ideas. of 
propriety, and advising that such inspect- 
ors should be replace ed by trained females, 
European and native. 

An interesting feature of the day's pro- 
ceedings was the examin: ition of Mrs, 
Ramab: ui Sanskrita, Hindu lecturer and 
Sanskrit scholar. who gave a short history 
of her career. Refe rring to female educa- 
tion she advocated the “introduction of a 
system of school inspection by females, 
also urging the education of female teac h- 
ers in medical subjects. 

Mrs. Ramabai’s evidence was listened to 
with great interest, the President thanking 
her at its conclusion for her attendance. 

Mrs. Sorabjee and Professor Oxenham 
were subsequently examined. 

This learned Hindu lady (Ramabai) is 
only twenty-four years of age, having been 
born on a pli iteau of the Western Ghauts in 
1858, and it was a translation of a pee h 
- hers delivered at Benares which Dr. 

. Hunter read at a large meeting in Ea 
hab boone some time ago. Her father was a 
learned pundit and Sanserit scholar, and 
her mother having been taught Sanserit by 
her husband, she ti wght it to the daughter 
at the early age of nine. Her parents did 
not “throw her into the well of ignorance” 
by giving her in marriage while a child. 
Ramabai ae quired a correct. know ledge of 
Marathi, Kanarese, Hindustani and Bengali, 
besides ‘Sanserit. When she was sixteen 
years of age her parents died, and she and 
her brother travelled about the country 
lecturing. ‘*We went” (she said) ‘to the 
Punjab, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, 
Assam, Bengal, and other lands. We leet- 
ured in the large cities on female education, 
that is, that before marriage girls should 
be instructed in Sanscrit and their vernae- 
ular according to our shastras. Afterwards 
my brother died. I was alone in the world. 
I got married. On the 4th of February 
last my husband was carried off with chol- 
era, sixteen months after our marri: ge. 
My little daughter is now one year old.” 
This is the picturesque story of a native 
lady who regarded it as her duty to travel 
all over India, often in want and distress, 
advocating female education according to 
the anci ient shastras. 
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OUR TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 








The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Suf- 


frage Association, at the oftice of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston: 

BOOKS. 


ed” Cloth. 
Memorial of Angelina Grimké Weld.. 50 
Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M. Di: AZ. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power 

Cobbe ...+++ 
Moral Education of C hildren, by Elizabe th 

Blackwell, M. D 5 
Subjection of Women, by Jobn Stuart Mill 25 


$1 00 


25 1 00 


TRACTS. 
Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wim. I. Bowditch.....cseceeceeeees 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch 10 
Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill ) 
— 3 Rights for Women, v Geo. Wm. 


$2 00 
per 100 
Higher Education of W: ‘omen, by T. baa ‘| yh ay 

Higginesn coves cecccccccces eoececcoss ae 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming..... 
Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization 1 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform...... 
Woman Suffrage in the U. 8. Senate...... 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach?.. } 


LEAFLETS, 


1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Ret. 
J. W. Bashford 
2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr... .eeeceseceeeeeees 
3. Independence Day for Women, by 
Judges Warren and Wallace.......... 
4. The Nonsense of me by T. Wentworth 
Higginson ...... PPPTTTITT TTT TTT Teer 
5. Objections to W ‘oman Suffrage Answered 
by H. B. Blackwell.......ccs:ccoscses 
6-7. Woman Suffrage Essential t a T rue 
Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar.. 
8. Woman Suffrage in Wyoming; Thirteen 
Years’ Experience ....eesseeeeceeeeees 


75 cts. 
~ 100 
2 cts. 

a 


Leaflets 
10 cts. 
per 100 





The leaflets are sold in asserted packages 
of one hundred each. Package No. 1 con- 
sists of the four first mentioned; Package 
No. 2 of the three last, or they may be hi ad 
in single hundreds. Price ten cents per 
hundred at WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, oF 
fifteen cents per hundred, postpaid, by 
mail. Our friends are invited to call at 
the office and examine these yublications- 
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A “ONE-SIDED PARTNERSHIP.” 


‘We have invited Mother Gardner over 
to dinner to meet you. She is a constant 
reader of the Observer and quite intelligent 
about missions. She would never get over 
it if she could not have a satisfactory talk 
with you. She says she almost knows you 
now, from reading your articles.” 

J expressed my gratification to my host- 
ess, that she had thus pleased the old lady, 
and at the same time helped me to an op- 
portunity of speaking of the mission work 
to one somewhat acquainted with it. Mrs. 
Wile explained that Mother Gardner was a 
lady of means; at least, her husband was 
a wealthy, retired farmer, and she herself 
was generally liberal. 

All workers in any cause are glad to 
meet those who know enough of the cause 
to afford a vantage ground, from which to 
plead our interest. Particularly glad are 
we when this interested person has com- 
mand of wealth, for all great causes need 
money to carry on the work. They can 
only progress as the financial basis enables 
them to enlarge their efforts. So I was 
glad that Mother Gardner was invited. 

She came; a dear old lady, with whom 
enthusiastic young persons would fall in 
love, and with such a vein of odd humor 
in conversation as to make her delightful 
company; a rest to those who are often 
met only by the studied dignity of people 
who expect devoted workers to be ‘too 
earnest to be giddy.” As though bright 
spirits are always giddy! as if earnestness 
admits no humor? It would be a sad law 
if, amid trial and disappointment,no humor 
would come to relieve the spirits of the 
worker. Indeed, Nature is wise, and seems 

to have given the cheerful impulse in 
double measure to her most earnest chil- 
dren. 

We talked over the church work; about 
the missionaries, the sufferings of our 
ladies in India, and then more particularly 
of this new work that had come to the 
women in the home church. I told her 
how the women all over the church had 
hailed this movement as a new epoch, and 
felt grateful that the organization was 
bringing them into a liberty and usefulness 
which they had long desired. Many have 
long had willing hearts and ready minds, 
but never a place to use either; for the 
church has hitherto laid a ban upon its two- 
thirds and most faithful membership. 

“Why, wherever I have gone, the wom- 
en have come up to me after the meeting, 
some with tears in their eyes, and clasping 
both my hands, have thanked me for open- 
ing the way for such an organization in 
their midst.” 

Mother Gardner inquired how the men 
had ‘taken to” the movement. 

**At first there was opposition, and much 
among the ministers themselves. But how 
can they stand in opposition to a movement 
which has already become a power? ‘Tell 
them of the money value alone that has 
come to the church and they are silenced. 
Seven millions of dollars in twelve years, 


to suffered to bury its talents, this is an 
overwhelming fact, and their voices seem 
weak against that. Others have hailed it 
as the great educating power in the church. 
And so itis. The mothers are interested 
and talk about the work at home, and so in- 
formation is scattered as never before. 

‘Some ministers have been wise enough 
to see this side of the question, and so have 
advocated it because of their own interests. 
It helps them in general work. Men gen- 
erally form their ideas, however, of the fit- 
ness of women for this or any intelligent 


_ labor,from the capacity of their own wives. 


T have seen that, and I have observed, too, 
how proud a man is when his wife is capa- 
ble. He is so innocently conscious—it is 
charming !” 

“But the money,” interposed Mother 
Gardner, ‘‘is the man ready with that too?” 

“Ah, that opens another question. I 
have had new lessons to learn there; the 
relation of the wife to the money of the 
family.” 

At this, it was evident that some chord 
was touched in the heart of each there—that 
group of four about the fire. There was a 
suspended interest, as though each were 
for the moment, wrapt in her own thoughts. 
The question had touched a secret history 
in each veiled heart, and in that moment, 
each was alone with it. At last Mrs. Wile, 
half ina ones, mournfully said, 

“Money is a big thing in a man’s eye— 
often more than right, or truth, or justice, 
or love, or pride.” 

It touched my heart, for there was a far- 
away suffering look in her faded eyes, while 
her daughter laid her head wearily upon 
the form of her five-year-old child, asleep 
on her lap. What group of four women 
is there without a heart history in which is 
sorrow—sorrow that has come from the 
sad helplessness in which the past has 
placed her? 

I broke the spell—my memories not so 
long, perhaps, nor sodeep. **Oh, the wom- 
en are anxious to give; they have the true 
spirit of sympathy that leads them to reach 
out their hands in help, and at first Icould 








| give up. 


not understand why they were so loth to 
respond to the call for members. They all 
hesitated at the point of uniting. It was 
at a large meeting in Indiana, when at last 
one of the ladies came to me and said, ‘We 
want a society, but our man, he don’t give 
us any money,—how can we? She open- 
ed a way for others, and I was amazed to 
see that it was the universal experience of 
these women that they never had any 
money of their own—never !” 

“Were you so surprised ?” asked Mother 
Gardner. **Why, you would find that is 
the common experience throughout the 
country, and not only in the farm-houses, 
but in cities and villages. The wives have 
no money to use as they feel inclined to!” 

*Yes, I know it now; but these women 
told me they never handled a penny, not 
one cent!” 

“It is a fact, and those more highly edu- 
cated ladies, who live in homes where this 
is not known, for higher culture leads to 
broader customs,—these ladies, planning 
out philanthropic works which the ladies 
of the country are to carry on, do not real- 
ize how helpless thousands of women are. 
The appeal forhelp comes to them ; it may 
beacall for one dollar from the thousands 
of women. They would like to give, but 
they cannot. They are absolutely as poor 
as those who seem to have nothing. .Indeed, 
theirs is a harder position, for their sur- 
roundings and apparent ability open the 
way for applications for help,‘and so they 
must struggle between the desire to justify 
themselves as not hard-hearted, and their 
pride forbidding to reveal the secrets of 
home relations. ‘There is much of this suf- 
fering in the world. 

‘Some ladies have said, ‘I will ask my 
husband,’ and in indignation I have felt 
like crying, ‘Does he consult or ask you 
when a dollar must be used?” One man, a 
minister, with the greatest benignity, said, 
‘My wife shall give her dollar!’ and again 
I could have cried, ‘Shall she? Is it not 
hers without your gracious permission? 
But one must work slowly and wisely. 
By-and-by it will come.” 

By the twinkle in Mother Gardner’s eye, 
I knew she had a story behind it, and if 
only it could again be told in her own char- 
acteristic way, it would be a power in any 
circle. 

*Oh, you don’t know, child, the ways we 
have to resort to to get our own. This is 
a one-sided partnership; two do the work 
and one gets the money. But I believe in 
checkmate, and if I can’t get my own right 
down, I'll be wise and get it somehow, and 
then have the satisfaction of feeling I'm 
as smart as the old man, after all—sharper 
too. For the first few years after we were 
married I tried to carry my rights by argu- 
ment, but it was unpleasant, and I never 
accomplished anything. I determined 
rather than have continual quarrelling, I'd 

Many do that, but I did not stop 
We had a farm, and every week we 
I sold the stuff, 


there. 
went to town to market. 


| while he did other business in town, and I 
by mites alone, raised froma source hither- | 


! 


had charge of the money. For years I kept 
it all straight, turned all the money over to 
him, never a cent to me for my work. I 
kept all the books, and he never knew how 
much he had. At last I felt I needed a lit- 
tle here and there to help the children. He 
was opposed to indulging them, and I 
would take a five or a ten-dollar bill, and 
put it away. ‘ThenI resolved that I would 


| put away one silver dollar out of every 








| One day, I was in the garden. 


ten, as a store to depend on. So I kept it 
allin a stocking. I felt it was all my own 
earning, anyhow. By-and-by, I began to 
have quite a sum and was very proud of it. 
He came 
down and asked if I hadn't a little money 
left from the last marketing. I said, ‘Yes,’ 
and gave him the key. In rummaging 
around that drawer, he came across my 
stocking, counted out $740, and came in 
great glee crying, ‘See here, old lady, 
you're splendid. Now I can buy that piece 
of land.’ I protested that I had earned 
the money, explained it to him, and finally 
he consented that it should be a debt, he 
would owe me. He bought the land, has 
since sold it for $2,000, but I have never 
seen a cent of it to this day. He wouldn't 
have treated a man partner that way, and 
I eall it a ‘one-sided partnership,’ and 
hard on the silent partner. TI now do as I 
think right. I take whatever [ want, with- 
out asking, and without letting him know. 
I hate to do it,but I must have some money 
to do what my heart tells me to. I have 
worked too hard to be denied that pleas- 
ure.” 

A common tale! How sad that women, 
generous, noble-hearted women, must re- 
sort to such means, must endure such hu- 
miliations. There is more secret history 
in this phase of married life than will ever 
be revealed. 

The other two women did not reveal 
their tale of suffering; it was too sad for 
words. I learned, however, that the daugh- 
ter had been a teacher, had married, and 
the husband had gone away with all her 
earnings,—she knew not where. The old- 
er lady had lost her fortune through the 
speculations of her husband, who had no 





care to provide for wife and child in his 
mad rush for wealth. 

These are facts, true, real life. How 
many thousands of similar and even more 
bitter cases there are in society! Let us 
hope that our work, radical as it may seem 
to many, may usher in a day of justice and 
righteousness in the house. E. L. P. 
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VERMONT'S LADY PREACHER. 





The pulpit of the Unitarian church in 
Burlington, Vt., was occupied Sunday 
morning and evening by Rev. Myra 
Kingsbury, of Williston, Vermont's lady 
preacher. <A good-sized audience gathered 
to hear her discourses, at both services. 
Miss Kingsbury is a tall, slender lady, of 
middle age. Her appearance in. the pulpit 
is decidedly prepossessing. She has a 
strong and thoughtful face, a quiet but 
firm and _ self-possessed manner, and a 
clear, well-modulated voice, which renders 
her delivery pleasing and effective. Her 
dress gas of plain black, close-fitting and 
without ornament. Altogether, Miss Kings- 
bury is just about such a person, in out- 
ward appearance, as one would be likely 
to picture a lady-preacher. She is entire- 
ly devoid of self-consciousness and pre- 
tension, and seems to be utterly unaware, 
while in the pulpit, that she is performing 
any service unusual to her sex. She 
preached a written discourse displaying 
considerable fertility of imagination and 
grace of expression. ' 

tev. Mr. Ware, the pastor of the church, 
deserves credit for his liberality in extend- 
ing this invitation to a woman minister. 

Burlington, Vt. Pr. 


$0 


HUMOROUS. 


Another well-planned attempt to take 
the life of the Czar has just been frustrat- 
ed. An American cucumber was found in 
his morning mail.—Hit Adams. 


‘“Now that Darwin is gone, we violate 
no confidence in saying that he always be- 
lieved Oscar Wilde to be the missing link. 
—-Burlington Hawkeye. 


A eable despatch that ‘ta mine has been 
discovered in a street at Moscow, Russia,” 
was headed by an innocent journalist head- 
writer, ‘*A Bonanza in Moscow.” 


‘*My young friends,” said a wise teacher 
to his pupils, ‘tif God gives you talents, re- 
member not to bury them in a napkin. 
But if He gives you only a napkin, don’t 
think so to flourish it that it will seem to 
be full of talents.” 


An ignorant housemaid who had to call 
afgentleman to dinner found him engaged 
in using a tooth-brush. ‘Well, is he com- 
ing?” said the lady of the house, when the 
servant returned. ‘Yes, ma’am, directly ; 
he’s just sharpening his teeth.” 

An English paper writes: ‘We are in- 
debted to America for the word ‘telescop- 
ed,’ as applied to the effect produced on 
railway carriages on being run into by 
others; but if the science of optics is to 
furnish us with a phrase by no means vis- 
ionary, we submit that ‘collidescoped’ 
would better express the true nature of 
such catastrophes.” 

A new baby recently arrived in the fam- 
ily of a Louisville journalist, and papa was 
excessively proud over the event. Turn- 
ing to the old black nurse, ‘‘Aunty,” said 
he, stroking the little pate, ‘this boy seems 
to have a journalistic head.” *‘*Oh,” cried 
the untutored old aunty, soothingly, ‘‘nev- 
er you mind ‘bout dat; datll come all 
right in time.” 





A Goop INvestMENT.—One of our prominent 
business men said to us the other day: “In the 
spring my wife got all run down and could not 
eat anything; passing your store I saw a pile of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the window, and I gota 
bottle. After she had taken it a week she had a 
rousing appetite, and did her everything. She 
took three bottles, and it was the best three dol- 
= I ever invested.’’ C.1. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
ass. 


Wirn Diamond Dyes any lady can get as good 
results as the best practical dyer. very dye 
warranted true to name and sample. 


Wuart is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. Some of our leading physicians say that 
pork is unhealthy food—but, unless prejudiced, 
not one of them will insinuate that Swayne’s 
Ointment is not the best remedy for Tetter, Ring- 
worm, Scald Head, Barber’s Itch, Prairie Itch, 
Piles, Erysipelas, and all Eruptions of the Skin. 
Every druggist in the land keeps Swayne’s Oint- 
ment. Try one box and you will never be caught 
without the remedy in your family afterward. 3 








Is YOUR 


HEART 
@ SOUND? 


—— Many people think 
— themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
whileif truth were known, the cause is the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says “one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-haif, day and night! 
Surely this subject should havecareful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific for all heart troubles and kindred disore 
ders known as Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulae 
tor. Can be obtained at drugyists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. (8) 

F. EB. Ingails, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
re ee ee ee 


HEART TROUBLES 











A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costty 
$72 Outfit free. Address Taur & Coe Augusta, Me, 





WAYNES 
PILLS 


iL IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD 
ALL IMPUE Grand, Pleasant, and Efficlont Cure for. 
CONSTIPATION, suii'1.2, Novice 
DYSPEPSIA, Foor belching, welgnt 


and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 
LIV Complaint, Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
Fever, causing soreness in and side, 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry cough, stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, irregular pulse, bad colored stools. 
APOPLEX Epilepsy,Paralysis,dim 
oe SE EA * sight, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KIDNEYS urine dark or light, red deposit; 
Nive * > burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Diseases of 
HEAR severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 
when lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 
HEADACH dull or sharp pains in temples, 
eee Ogee OF head; faintness, nausea. 
Dropsy is caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
tices, &e., by uric wold in blood. Bowel Dis- 
orders by corrupt matter. Worms by the ts 
within. ‘olds by choking of the secretions. 
SWAYWNE'S PILES, by gentle action, removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail for 
25 cents box of 30 Pills; 5 boxes, $1.00. (In eon, 
stamps) Address, DR. SWAYNE & SO. 











Philade!tphia, Pa, Sold by Druggists. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Women 
and CuILpREeN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the 3 
Treatment in connection with her office practice. Th 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electric- 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTERS 
which she has sold the past three years speak fi 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTI 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRINGES, 
RUBBER URINALS, Xc., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 











>KIDNEY-WORT : 







HE CREAT CURE 
FOR 
—RHEU-M-A-T+S:M— 

painful diseases of the 








As it is for all the 

KIONEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

causes the dreadful suffering which 
victims of Rheumatism can realize. 

THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, and in short time 

a PERFECTLY CURED. 

S PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

| 44 Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICIIALDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


«KIDNEY-WORT J 
MOTHERS 








Kidneys, Liver and Bowe! 











AND LADIES 
READ THIS. 


Reasons Why American Women Should be 
Better Nourished than they are, 


Is that they live and work more by their nerve 
strength, combined with the fact that those that are in 
physical health (and they are less in per cent. annually) 
menstruate at a younger and older age, therefore bear 
children younger and older than women of American- 
Irish parentage, English, Lrish, Scotch, German and 
Swede women residing in the United States, and the 
last a difference of over two yeara, is the reason the 
yer cent. of mortality and chronic diseases is increas- 
ng each decade in certain ages. 


THE CHIEF CAUSE of POOR EYESIGHT. 

We cannot present better authority for many cases 
than that of Dr. J. McKay, in the American Journal 
of Medical Science for October, 1882, who says, “I 
report twelve cases in which ae of the menses 
was accompanied by a disturbance of vision. Cases 
of this kind demand prompt recognition before vision 
is too much impaired by the internal eye disease. 

“Young school girls often manifest weak and painful 
sight about the time their menses are being estab- 
lished, if their menses become irregular from any 
cause which may produce partial or complete suppres- 
sion for an indefinite time.” 

The establishing of the menses, every lady knows 
that has passed the turn of life, that one is as greata 
strain on the physical system as the other, and in youth 
the liability to contract chronic diseases is greater than 
in age. 


Both stages of life leave many ills, and all for the 
want of sufficient Nutrition to supply the wastes. 

Murdock’s Liquid Food is acknowledged by the pro- 
fession of all schools, as well as by all that have taken 
it, to be the richest food known, and will make blood 
faster than all foods or preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach. These are the 
reasons that it is of so much benefit to females of aul 
ages, in health or sickness. 

THE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF LEU- 
CORRHGA. 

Dr. Fordyce Baker of New York who read a paper 
before the American Gynecological Society, says— 

“The influence of nerve disturbance, as a conse- 
quence of defective nutrition, was perhaps not so gen- 
erally appreciated, although most practitioners knew 

he fact that in some of their patients strong mental 
emotion was sure to bring on a troublesome leucorrheea, 

A teaspoon of Liquid Food four times daily for one 
week monthly will prevent all of this liability and ex- 
haustion, and taken for six months will carry any lady 
through the turn of life. 

What does Fothergill, one of the ablest of English 
physicians, say about Cholera infantum ? 

“For one infant lying in its last sleep from specific 
germ-carried pyrexia,a thousand scattered marasmatic 
atoms are to be found in their graves from improper 
Sood and improper digestion.” 

In London, from 1730 to 1749, 315,156 children were 
born, of which 235,087 perished before they were five 
years old, being 74 1-2 per cent. 





I LIKE IT. I WANT IT. 

Babies that take it are nourished equal to those nour- 
ished by the best of mothers, and not a case of Cholera 
Infantum known, nora life lost from Cholera Infantum 
when treated with Liquid Food by the physician. Send 
for essays and testimonials. 

Mothers that take it find it an invaluable aid in sup- 
plying those elements of food necessary to nourish both 
ver infant and herself. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding 


seer e $B 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





SELF-LOCKINC HAIR CRIMPERS. 
Every lady should posess. 





ig — Simple; durable: salable; 
pcg 10 pertect work. Ssample 





pairs, assorted sizes, 25 cts. 
Agents wanted. New Eng- 
land Novelty M'f'g Co., 2 

Portland St., Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of-the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the firat 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been complete! 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting ome, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm, H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll [Ul.) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “‘Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best — “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday ,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and ba nee Bo Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila, 


MILD POWER OCURES.— 
UMPHREYS’ 
OMEOPATHIC—— 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS, CURES, PRICE, 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .4 
yYorms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. . 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants , 
Diarrhea of Children or Adults 
Dysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. . 
orbus, i q 
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Salt eum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .% 
Rheumatism, umatic Pains,.. . 
Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding, 

Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
- Whooping Cough, violent coughs... .£ 
General Debility, Physical Weakness 
Disease,........ “4 


www 





. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 1. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, or si 
Vial, free of charge, on_receipt of p' 

nd for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on ne Pita 
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ere s), also Hilustra Catalogue F 
Address, Humphreys’ jomeopathic I 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Porms, by John Albee. New York, G. 
P. Putnam & Sons. 1883. Boston, 
Estes & Lauriat. Price $1.50. 


This is a collection of short poems upon 
a variety of topics, some of which are ex- 
cellent. ‘There are many graceful similes, 
fine thoughts, and occasional stanzas 
which rise quite above mediocrity. We 
seek in vain for any one poem which as a 
whole seems a gem, or for one on the 
other hand, wholly devoid of merit. ‘‘The 
Adventurer” strikes us as one of the best. 
It contains graphic passages like the fol- 
lewing: 
“The sea was overcome with ancient pain 
As when in tears it fell from Saturn’s eyes. 
With souls as restless as its waves we sailed, 
Till from that height sublime we fell to where 
The far-spread level floor and Southern breath 
Lured us to calmer thoughts, and listless sails 


Fretted their mildewed edges into fringe. 
Rivers — break their way through rocky 
shores 


Or creep by marsh and meadow seaward slow ; 
Capes circling their long arms round sheltered 


bays 
With green turf shored and leafy woods, we 


sed, 

And sleny pleasant harbors might have made; 
But what were any harbor unto us, 
Though tropic calm and tropic women lured ? 
‘We were not made for dalliance or for toil, 
But rest serene, in compassed, happy minds. 
For ever to prepared and peaceful souls 
The wise gods come as to their own abodes ; 
And ever we desired the miracle.” 

H. B. B. 
Wuom KATHIE MARRIED. By Amanda M. 

Douglas. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 12mo. 

351 pages. 

This is a continuation of a previous story 
by the same author, in which Kathie’s 
childhood was depicted. It is dedicated to 
the ‘young friends who have followed Ka- 
thie dhrour’ her childhood, and have ex- 

ressed deep interest in the after deys of 

er womanhood, with its interests and 
pleasures.” The story turns upon an un- 
conscious early attachment formed by the 
heroine for a young man who desires to 
reveal his love, but refrains from doing so 
through an honorable unwillingness to en- 
tangle her in a long engagement. Durin 
his absence she forms a high esteem anc 
warm friendship for another lover, to 
whom she hesitatingly allows herself to 
become engaged. But when he presses 
his suit she finds an insuperable disincli- 
nation to marry him, and in spite of her 
mother’s wishes tells him frankly that she 
cannot love him as he deserves to be loved. 
He accepts his fate heroically, and releas- 
es her from her obligation. Then the man 
she really loves, who has returned a wound- 
ed invalid from the war, and has been pre- 
vented from disclosing his affection by the 
fact of her engagement to his friend, ven- 
tures to show his feelings, and Kathie dis- 
covers that this is the love for which she 
has all the time been unconsciously pining. 
So she is saved from the sorrow and shame 
of a false life-relation. ‘The moral of the 
story is, ‘Don’t marry unless you are sure 
oe love with your whole heart, no matter 

ow estimable and otherwise satisfactory 
may be the suitor.” The advice is sound. 
If it were followed, there would be fewer 
divorces. H. B. B. 


‘THE REAL Lorp Byron. New Views of 
the Poet’s Life. By John Cordy Jeaf- 
freson. Boston. Osgood & Co. 1883. 


This is an attempt to describe Byron's 
character and life as they were, free alike 
from adulation or defamation. It is inter- 
esting and instructive, but sad and even 
sickening in its details. The contrast be- 
tween the poet and the man is sufficiently 
shocking. One wonders how he could have 
maintained even a shadow of self-respect. 
But the explanation is found in the extraor- 
dinary corruption of morals which pre- 
vailed in the so-called higher classes of 
English society seventy-five years ago, and 
which doubtless still prevails wherever 
class distinctions exist. The fundamental 
heresy of a double standard of murals, 
which still curses the world, was then 
hardly controverted. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
himself by no means outgrown it, and his 
comments upon women in general, and 
Lady Byron in particular, are poisoned by 
it. This low estimate of the character and 
intellect of women is shown with a naiveté 
which is positively exasperating. By the 
time we finish the book we hardly know 
whether to feel more disgusted with Lord 
Byron or his cynical biographer. The nar- 
rative seems a complete refutation of the 
crowning scandal brought to light by Mrs. 
Stowe, and places Mrs. Leigh in a better 
light than she has hitherto occupied. 

H. B. B. 


Jesus. His OPINIONS AND CHARACTER. 
The New Testament Studies of a Layman. 
Boston. Geo. H. Ellis. $1.50. 


This is one of a class of books which 
would have been impossible a hundred 
years ago. It examines the gospel narra- 
tives with a calm, dispassionate scrutiny, 
devoid alike of faith, enthusiasm or vener- 
ation, on the one hand, or of disbelief or 
scepticism on the other. In a matter-of- 
fact way it examines ‘“‘the authentic docu- 
ments in which are found the traditions of 
the origin of Christianity.” It seeks ‘‘to 
ascertain what they indicate in reference to 
the character, opinions, and controlling 
pespenes of Jesus.” 

The book is written, of course, from a 
rationalistic point of view. Indeed it is so 
entirely rationalistic that it takes for grant- 
ed that there is no other guns. It pur- 
ports to be a critical and judicial study, 
and finds in the nobility of his character 
and the peculiar national sentiments of the 
race to which he belonged, the secret of 
“that daring ambition which drove him to 
the accomplishment of his destiny.” In 
its adverse criticism of the opinions of 
Jesus—especially in regard to the speedy 
end of the world, to the incompatibility of 
property with personal salvation and of 


marriage with the perfection of righteous- 
ness, to indiscriminate alms-giving, to ab- 
solute non-resistance, to the antagonism 





between political society and the kingdom 
of heaven—the author claims to express 
“the deliberate judgment of Christendom 
against Christ and the sober second thought 
of an educated and developed age.” 
Without expressing any opinion on these 
difficult and centaboertedl topics, we com- 
mend the book for a tone of candor and a 
spirit of research which make us feel that 
we are not reading a mere plea or argu- 
ment, but a careful attempt to sift the evi- 
dence and arrive at an unbiased conclusion. 
H. B. B. 


But Yer A WoMAN. A novel, by Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy, Boston. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. New York, 111 East 17th 
St. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
1883. $1.25. 


This is a bright, lively story—which 
after the modern semi-dramatic fashion is 
mostly made to tell itself by numerous 
conversations between the persons de- 
scribed. ‘The characters are well sketched 
though somewhat overdrawn; the plot is 
involved and improbable enough to be 
real. It is an attempt to portray French 
life by an American, and to sketch the 
character of a proud, ardent, disappointed, 
heroic woman by a man. Naturally the 
result is not entirely successful. ‘The her- 
oine, disappointed in love, is made to with- 
draw from life into a convent in a mood of 
ecstatic devotion which one fears cannot 
be permanent, while the impression the 
story leaves is one of sadness and gloom. 

Witty aphorisms after the French style 
abound. For instance: 

‘* *M. Lande,’ said Rénée, ‘have you ever 
seen those who have better conquered self 
and the world than the Sisters of St. Luc? 

** It is not conquest; it is crucifixion. 
Strong character, like a strong muscle, 
comes from activity, from warfare, not 
from retreat.’ ” 

And again: 

‘Two things in life are absolutely certain 
—Death and Sorrow; and these two, about 
which there is nothing contingent, alone 
pessen the power to surprise us. All that 
s problematical we are ready for, and ac- 
cept without lifting our eyebrows; but 
this figure of Sorrow whose shadow falls 
athwart our path a few days’ journey 
ahead, and Death, who waits at its end 
without clamor, since he is sure of us,— 
to those we say, ‘It cannot be! it is im- 
possible!’ We count upon the uncertain; 
the inevitable surprises us.” 

Here is a happy description of a ‘‘man 
of the world :” 

‘“*M. de Marzac drove through life in his 
carriage. He had in his stables all the 
virtues, blooded animals of the purest 
race, and on the driver’s seat a whip who 
knew how to control them, called Selfish- 
ness. With this turnout he gained admis- 
sion to places from which good honest 
vices were excluded.” 

Why is it, we wonder, that our modern 
American fiction seems to turnto European 
scenes and incidents in preference to our 
own? Is it not because our literary concep- 
tions are still to a large degree ‘colonial,’ 
as Cabot Lodge defines that word? ‘This 
story is full of passion and power. Its 
descriptions of scenery are picturesque. 
Its personages enlist our sympathy and 
fix our interest. But after all, we lay 
down the book with a wish that our au- 
thor had shown us a more intellectual ideal 
of woman anda more American ideal of 
society. H. B. B. 


RECORDS OF JESUS REVIEWED, AND FIrF- 
TY QUESTIONS ANSWERED THROUGH 
FivE HUNDRED REVERENT REASON- 
ERS, by Benjamin F. Burnham. Boston. 
The Union Company. 1883. 


For much of this store of pertinent 
aphorisms, both in prose and poetry, con- 
cerning the birth, life, death and charac- 
ter of the Saviour, Judge Burnham, the 
surviving author, acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to his deceased coadjutor, his 
wife. Mrs. Celeste Shute Burnham will 
not soon be forgotten by those who en- 
joyed the privilege of her acquaintance. 
A friend who knew her well, says: 

“She had in her composition much of 
both the Martha and the Mary. She was 
busy about many things, looking ‘well 
to the ways of her household;’ yet she 
found time for other interests—of church, 
of literature, of social reforms. Her death 
three years ago was undoubtedly hastened 
by her anxiety to fulfil to the utmost the 
manifold duties both of her daily life and 
her higher calling. At that time she had 
been aiding her husband in collecting per- 
tinent extracts in regard to the life of 
Jesus. In the loneliness of bereavement, 
Judge Burnham turned to this collection, 
which was a reminder of one ‘not lost but 
gone before;’ and he derived the solace 
of sympathetic work from the completion 
of this collection, which now lies before 
us in a volume of three hundred pages, 
neat and easily handled. It contains quo- 
tations in prose and poetry—some long, 
some short, all of them pithy—from five 
hundred authors. Its value is enhanced 
by two indexes, one of subjects, the other 
of authors. For the preparation of these 
indexes the author has gained fitness by 
his law-index work, long pursued for Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.” 

The motto of the book is a quotation 
from Goethe: 

‘““They were dulling their teeth at the 
shell, while I was enjoying the kernel.” 
With quaint fondness for jeux des mots, 
each chapter-title ends in tion. The first 
is Interpretation; the last, Volition. Be- 
tween these two are forty-five other titles, 
among them Inspiration, Annunciation, 
Adaptation, Temptation, Evolution; anda 
few unusual headings, such as Consecra- 
tion, Demonization, Harmonization, Allo- 
cution. Each section is introduced by a 
few sentences of the compiler’s own; and 
to him the words of one of his mottoes 
from Montaigne aptly apply: ‘I have 
gathered a posy from other men’s flowers, 
and nothing but the thread that binds 
them is mine own.” But, mind you, this 
thread is a good one. Quotations are from 
all sorts of sources, ranging from Xeno- 
phon and Voltaire to Rey. M. J. Savage 





and Kant. The tendency of Judge Burn- 
ham’s writings is of course liberal, very 
liberal; but this volume must be exceed- 
ingly useful, not only to those who are of 
his way of thinking, but to all thinkers, 
and especially all preachers and teachers 
and writers. The citations are made with- 
out regard to sect or race. They are cos- 
mopolitan. You cannot open a page with- 
out coming upon something worth reading 
and pondering, whether ft be from the 
author’s own pen, or from one of his mul- 
titudinous quotations. The book is a Mo- 
saic Treasury, worth more than its price, 
and could only have been made by a mind 
of wide ramifications and varied religious 
experience. w. 


REMINISCENCES AND MEMORIALS OF THE 
MEN OF THE REVOLUTION and their Fam- 
ilies. By A. B. Muzzey. Boston. Es- 
tes & Lauriat. 1883. Octavo. 416 pages. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 


The purpose of this book is defined by 
the author to be twofold: 1, to give rec- 
ollections of Revolutionary men and fami- 
lies with whom the writer has some per- 
sonal acquaintance; 2, to give recofds of 
these men in their public positions and in 
their family relations. After a somewhat 
rambling and desultory introduction, the 
work is classified, each chapter referring to 
one family. Those of Otis, Adams, Irving, 
Lincoln, Parker, Monroe, Brown, Kirk- 
land, Ellery, Channing, Perry, Jackson, 
Boutelle, Lafayette, Emerson, and others, 
are thus commemorated. ‘The Society 
of the Cincinnati, the Battle of Lexington, 
etc., are described. Speaking of the wom- 
en of the Revolution, our author justly re- 
marks, “In commemorating the bravery 
of our own sex I think we sometimes over- 
look and fail to do justice to the noble 
wives, mothers and sisters, who more than 
seconded, who often prompted, the heroic 
deeds of those days. Some wise and true 
man should seek out and give their due to 
the as yet unrecognized and unrewarded 
women of the Revolution.” 

While we fully agree with this sentiment, 
we venture to predict that the work he in- 
dicates, if ever done, will be done not by a 
man but by a woman, 

The following*is a vivid portraiture of 
Washington and Jefferson, in 1793,—taken 
down by Mrs. Kirkland from the lips of 
an eye-witness : 

“I was but a school-boy at the time, and 
had followed one of the many groups of 
people who from all quarters were making 
their way to the hall in Chestnut St., cor- 
ner of Fifth, Philadelphia, where the two 
houses of Congress then held their sittings, 
and where they were that day to be ad- 
dressed by the President, on the opening 
of his second term of office. * * * The 
crowd had congregated not with the hope 
of — into the hall, for that was im- 
possible, but that they might see Wash- 
ington. * * * True to the appointed hour 
(he was the most punctual of men) an ag- 
itation was observable on the outskirts of 
the crowd, which gradually opened and 
gave space to an elegant coach, drawn by 
six superb white horses, having on its 
four sides beautiful designs of the four 
seasons. It slowly made its way till it 
drew up immediately in front of the hall. 
The rush was now tremendous; but as the 
coach door opened there issued from it two 
gentlemen with long white wands, who 
with some difficulty parted the people, so 
as to open a passage from the carriage to 
the steps, on which the fortunate school- 
boy had achieved a footing, and whence all 
could be distinctly seen. As the President 
emerged from the carriage. a universal 
shout rent the air, and continued, as he 
very deliberately ascended the steps. On 
reaching the platform he paused, looking 
back on the carriage, thus affording to the 
people the indulgence they desired of feast- 
ing their eyes upon his person. Never did 
a more majestic personage present himself 
to the public gaze! He was within two 
feet of me. I could have touched his 
clothes, but I should as soon have thought 
of touching an electric battery. Boy as I 
was, I felt as in the presence of a divinity. 
As he turned to enter the hall the gentle- 
men with the white wands preceded him 
and cleared a way to the great staircase.” 

The boy crept along the wall into the 
hall, unnoticed, and then was safe, as it 
was impossible to get him out again. He 
clambered on to a large pyramidal stove, 
and this was what he saw: 

“On either side of the broad aisle that 
was left vacant in the centre, were assem- 
bled the two houses of Congress. As the 
President entered, all rose, and remained 
standing till he had ascended the steps at 
the upper end of the chamber and taken 
his seat in the Speaker’s chair. It was an 
impressive moment. Notwithstanding that 
the spacious apartment —floor, lobby, 
and gallery—was full, not a sound was 
heard; the silence of expectation was un- 
broken and profound; every breath seemed 
suspended. He was dressed in a full suit 
of the richest black velvet; his lower limbs 
in short clothes, with black silk stockings. 
His shoes, which were brightly japanned, 
were surmounted with large square silver 
buckles. The hair, carefully displayed in 
the manner of the day, was richly powder- 
ed, and gathered behind into a black silk 
bag. on which was a bow of black ribbon. 
In his hand he carried a plain cocked hat, 
decorated with the American cockade. He 
wore by his side a light, slender dress- 
sword, in a green scabbard, with a highly 
ornamented hilt. His gait was deliberate, 
his manner solemn but self-possessed; and 
he presented altogether the most august 
so ig figure I had then, or have since, be- 

eld. 

‘*At the head of the Senate stood Thomas 
Jefferson, in a blue coat, single-breasted, 
with large bright basket buttons, his vest 
and small clothes of crimson. I remember 
being struck with his bright eye and foxy 
hair, as well as by his tall form and square 
shoulders. A perfect contrast was present- 
ed by the pale, reflective face and delicate 
figure of James Madison. In the semi-cir- 
cle which was formed behind the chair, 
and on either hand of the President, my 
boyish pee was attracted by the splendid 
attire of the Chevalier D’Ynigo, the Span- 





ish ambassador, then the only foreign min- 
ister near our infant government. His 
glittering star, his silk chapeau bras, edged 
with ostrich feathers, his foreign air and 
courtly bearing. contrasted strongly with 
those nobility of nature’s forming who 
stood around him. It was a very fair rep- 
resentation of the Old World and the New. 
‘*Having retained his seat for a few mo- 
ments, while the members resumed their 
seats, the President rose, and, taking from 
his breast a roll of paper, proceeded to 
read his address. His voice was full and 
sonorous, deep and rich in tones, free from 
that trumpet-ring which it could assume 
amid the tumult of battle (and which is 
said to have been distinctly heard above all 
its roar), but sufficiently loud and clear to 
fill the chamber and be heard with perfect 
ease to its most remote recesses. The ad- 
dress was of considerable length; its top- 
ics, of course, I forget, for I wastoo young 
to understand them. I only remember in 
its latter part some reference to claims or 
disputes on the part of the Indian tribes. 
He read everything with a singular seren- 
ity and composure, with manly ease and 
dignity, but without the smallest attempt 
at or Having concluded, he laid the 
manuscript on the table before him and re- 
sumed his seat; when, after a slight pause, 
he rose and withdrew, the members risin 
and remaining on their feet until he ha 
left the chamber.” H. B. B. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 








The latest new music from Oliver Ditson 
includes the songs ‘‘Lethe,” words taken 
from Harper's Magazine, music by F. 
Boott; ‘“The Thread of the Story,” words 
and music by Louisa Gray ; and No. 2 ‘*How 
Oft, Alas!’ and No. 3, ‘Jesus, my Lord.” 
Offertories for Contralto or Baritone, ar- 
ranged from Gabriel, and adapted by Wm. 
Miller. For Piano, ‘‘Sylvia, Souvenir De 
Capri,”, by F. Devrient; ‘*Berceuse,” by 
Adolph Jensen. 


We call attention to the special notice of 
Summer Board. A photograph of house 
and grounds can be seen at the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL Office. 


The 12th annual meeting of the Moral 
Education Association will be held at the 
Meionaon on Thursday, May 31st. ‘here 
will be a business meeting for members at 
9.30 A. M. At 10 A. M. addresses by Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Mr. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Prof. D. H. 
Sargent, of Harvard University, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Rev. L. T. Townsend, and 
others. 


At Underwood's, 57 Bromfield St., one 
finds perfect satisfaction in the window 
and door screens, which by a special pat- 
ent can be used for every sized aperture. 
First-class work. 





LADIES, 


Before purchasing a new Spring Hat, please call at 
Storer’s Bleachery, 673 Washington Street, 
head of Beach Street, or at Central Bleachery, 
478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s hat 
can be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 
cy shades to match patterns. Also feathers cleansed, 
dyed and curled. 


BARGAINS 


-—-IN— 


CARPETINGS. 


We have made still further reduction in 
prices in order to close out our stock. 


Before July (st. 


A choice selection in all grades is offered, 
including an unusually fine line of 


STRAW MATTINGS. 


This offers a favorable opportunity to 
obtain the best goods at greatly reduced 
prices. 


LOVEJOY & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. 


DRAPERIES 


—AND— 


Jose aFTRNITURE 


Our stock comprises ‘‘Our Special Designs”’ 
and all the latest new and the best standard 
styles of Easy Chairs, Odd, Reclining, Hall 
and Dining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, Side- 
boards, Dining and Parlor Tables, Chiffon- 
nieres, Mattresses, hamber Sets, Book 
Cases, Easels, Cabinets, Etc. 

We submit drawings, special designs and 
estimates to parties desiring to furnish in 
unique style. 
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CURTAIN POLES in Brass, Ebony, Mahog- 
any, Cherry, Ash, Black Walnut and Fancy 
Woods, in stock and made to order. 60 cents 
upward, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS & CURTAIN MATERIALS 
GOLDTHWAIT BROS.,, 


Practical Upholsterers, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MEDIUM AND FINE FURNITURE, 
569 Washington Street. 


Second stairs south new Adams House, 







































SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Until June 15, the address of Dr. E. J. French will 
be Rochester, N. Y., care of H. 8. Greenleaf. 








Summer Boarders can be accommodated at the 
“Hills Farm” by applying to Mrs. J. H. Colby, Ames. 
bury, Mass. 





N. E. Women's Club. — Monday, May 28, 3.30 
P. M. Subject: ‘*The characteristics of the various 
Colleges for Women.” 





Saturday, June 2.—Annual meeting at Wesleyan 
Hall. Business meeting at 10 A. M.; pense meeting 
atll A.M. Lunch at 5 Park Street, 1 P. M. 





To Let —A small room with a north window, at 
No. 5 Park Street, just adapted for a studio. Terms 
moderate. Apply at THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, 





Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 
land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin- 
ing the residence of Hon. Charles Robinson. 250 
acres of this tract is deep, black, alluvial soil, and has 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ex. 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy ; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 per acre, 
‘Terms to suit purchasers. Address WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
See, Soe Street, Boston, with real name and 
a ress. 


Mr.Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 


Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


A NEW BONNET 


Can be made of an old one at 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


ii Winter Street, one flight. 
Feather Dyeing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty. 
12—3m 











And 
DRESSES . FINISHED 
DYED EQUAL 


WITHOUT to 
RIPPING 
17 Temple Place, 
Boston, U.S. A. 


NEW. 
LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH 
DYE 


HOUSE. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents, All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





Price List Sent 
Free. 








prices. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, ete. 

BLANCHARD’S PATENT 


DRESS and SKIRT PROTECTOR. 


The only practical and serviceable article of the kind. 
—ALsOo— 
Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, an@ 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 
1 MUSIC HALL PLACE (No Stairs), 


RECENTLY OF 23 WINTER STREET, 


A fine assortment of Commenced Embroideries and 
Stamped Goods of our own importation. 
Appliqué designs in plush and silk, new and elegant. 


STAMPING. 


Monograms and special designs made to order at a 
few hours’ notice. A full line of embroidery materials. 


LESSONS CIVEN. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Oflice Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTERS IN ALL 


GAMES 


FOR IN AND OUT-DOORS, 
Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Camping 
Outfits, Base Ball, Fishing Tackle, 
Bicycles, Uniforms, &c., &c. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
580 Washington Street,and 1 Hayward Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 


Boston, Mass. 


G. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes md the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prites. 
Pocket KNIvES, 


SCISSORS ERASERS, etc. 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 94 
Washington Street. 
































C. H. SIMONDS & CC,, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T- 
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